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SAYINGS A ND DOINGS. 
O*. MONDAY NEXT the sale of the portion of the printed books 
of M. Lisrr selected by that ow a con noisseur for distribution 
will commence at Messrs, Sorneny and Witxrnson’s sale rooms. As 
the collection is, in many respects, by far the richest that has been 
offered for public competition within the memory of living philo- 
biblion, it is no wonder that its — has excited much interest 
amon g buyers, and there can be little doubt that all the choice lots 
will fetch very good prices. The books are now on view, and will 
dout stless be’ inspected by all who are curious in such matters, and 
have an opportunity of visiting Weilington-street. The catalogue, 
which is a very fitting companion to the magnificent catalogue issued 
for the sale ofthe MSS. , contains 380 large octavo pages, upon which 
are described 2824 lots. The sale will occupy thirteen days, com- 
mencing on Monday next, the Ist of August, and ending on Monday 
the 15th. Owing to ill health, M. Lrsrt has not been able to pre- 
pare a regular preface to the catalogue as he did for the MSS.; but 
he has written a long letter to the auctioneers, which they have 
very judiciously printed instead. From this it would appear that 
Lrsrt more especially prides himself upon the richness of his 
collection in the following particulars—copies printed on vellum, rare 
unique copies, editiones principes, Aldine, Giunta, and Elzevir 
editions, block-books, incunabula, and works cited by the Crusca. The 
block-books are especially rare and valuable; the membranaceous 
gems (or copies printed upon vellum)—gems so prized by the collec- 
tor—are more numerous than in Mr.Grenvinte’s library. In rich and 
valuable bindings also the collection is very rich, comprising specimens 
not + ony of PapeLoup, Deromg, and the best French and Venetian 
hi but also of those older binders who bound books when books 
were a luxury to be enjoyed only by the richest and most powerful, 
1 when the greatest artists furnished the des igns for the ornamental 
So rare and curious are some of these bindings, that Messrs. 
and Wiixinson have caused photographs of them to be 
be sent for the inspection of distant collectors. Among some 
rarer are specimens of rich Italian binding of the fifteenth 
ntury; many specimens by the famous Lyonese binder, Grotrer, 
who bound for Francis I. ; and six beautiful specimens of binding 
mee the property of the lovely Dranz pE Porctirrs, the mistress of 
Hener Il. Writing of these gems, M. Lrsrt obser rves : 

Every bibliographer knows that her books were distinguished bv several 
sniblematic devices, amongst which the most conspicuous are the LUNAR 
tESCENT, the D (the initial of Diana), and the Bow. Sometimes these 
emblems were combined together; sometimes one only of them was employed 
by the bookbinder; but by comparison it is very easy to ascertain the perfect 
resemblance of pattern and the identity of the tools employed. It is im- 
material to decide whether these books were bound directly for Diana of Poic- 
iers, or only, as some assert, by order of her royal paramour. In all proba- 
bil ity, however, those only in which the royal crown, the French fleur-de-lis, 
and the initial H were introduced, ought to be considered as his love-gifts, and 
the use of the less showy aud more modest devices to represent the binding 
empl loyed for her private library by the beautiful and accomplished Diane de 
Poietiers, The specimens of all these different bindings of the king’s lovely 
nistress contained in my collection are so beautiful as must impress every one 
with the high merit of the artists under whose superintendence they were pro- 
duced, and certainly seem to warrant the assertion that amongst these artists 
t > celebra ted ‘* Petit Bernard” was the one often employed. Another volume, 
bound for Henry II. himself, without any allusion to Diane or her emblems (a 
carce occurrence), is, in the opinion of the pe connoisseurs, well worthy to 
mpete even with the most t ‘beautiful crescent patterns of Diane de Poictiers, 

and therefore deserves to be pointed out amongst the gems of ornamentation. 
Specimens from the libraries of Francis II., Cuarzes IX., 


anc 





ders, 





taken, to 





Henry III., Henry IV. and his Queen, Marcuertre pe Vatots- 
NAVARRE, Cardinal pe Bourspoy, and many other great French 
Navarre, Cardinal B ; ther : I I 


princes; of the collections of our own Henry VII. and 
Heyry VIII. (some supposed to have been designed by Horsern), 
Epwarp VI., Exizasetu, James I., and Cuartes I[., are also 
to be found. One specimen of the library of Ottver Cromwetr, 
supposed to be unique (can it be that this was the only book 
the stern Protector ever had?) is also here. This book of ** Orn 
Not” is No. 1250 in the catalogue, and is entered as 
Hingston (John), Cornet Booke. Bassus I & Bassus IT, 
Manuscript Music, in the autograph of the comp ser, who was a pupil of 
Orlando Gibbons, and organist to Oliver Cri mwel il when Protectur, whose 
laughter he instructed in music. 4to. circa 165¢t 
o which this note is appended : 
rom the library of Oliver Cromwell, hir nself a great admirer of music, in 
ld black morocco, with clasps, having the Cromwell! arms stamped on each 
side of the covers. Nearly all the airs have the autograph signature of John 
Hingston appended. We are not aware of tle existence of any other volume 
bearing the arms of Oliver Cromwell on the sides, and as a specimen of his 
i orary this is probably <e only genuine one that may ever occur for sale. 
An end] ess task would it be to enumerate all t and inte- 
‘esting features of a collection where all is curious and interesting. 
t Todo: so would be to recount the entire catalogue. What we purpose 
», howe ver, is to attend the sale proc eeds, and keep our 
reg ic ‘rs informed upon the gems of the c the prices fetched, 
und he sir destination. 
At the time we penned our last observations on the Perxtns- 
C < t£B folio we had overlooked a letter from Mr. Cottier replying 
to Mr, 


Devonsuire, 


vols.— 





he « urious 


as it 
collection, 


+ 
L 
+ 


Parry’s assertion that the copy belonging to the Duke of 
formerly belonged to 


and now at the British Museum, 





To make our collectio 


him. 
subjoin this letter— 

Srr,—I feel most unwillingly compelled to say one other word respecting 
the corrected folio of Shakspeare’s works in 1632, which came into my hands in 
1849. According to Mr. Hamilton’s letter, inserted in your paper of the 16th 
inst., Mr. Parry states that the book which he owned, and which was given t« 


of the correspondence complete we 


him by his relative, Mr. George Gray, about 50 years ago, was an edition dif 
ferent from the folio of 1632, with different corrections. 1 saw Mr. Parry twice 
upon the subject in the year 1853—first at his house in St. John’s-wo od, when 
he told me (as he had pre viously told a common friend) that he had recognised 
the corrections instantly, from the facsimile which accompanied the earliest 
edition of my ‘‘ Notes and Emendations,” 8vo., 1852. Very soon afterwards, for 
greater satisfaction, I brought the corrected folio of 1632 from Maidenhead to Lon 

don, and took it to St. John’s-wood, but I failed to meet with Mr. Parry at home 
I therefore paid a third visit to that gentleman, again carrying the book with me 
I met him coming from his house, and I informed him that I had the corrected 
folio of 1632 under my arm, and that I was sorry he could not then examine it, 
as I wished. He replied: ‘‘ If you will let me see it now, I shall be able to state 
at once whether it was ever my book.” I thereforeshowed it to him on the spot, 
and, after looking at it in several places, he gave it back to me with these 
words: “ That was my book ; it is the same, but it has been much ill-used 
since it was in my possession. I took Mr. Parry’s word without hesitation ; 
and it certainly gave me increased faith in the emendations, to which I never 
applied a microscope or magnifying glass beyond my own spectacles. I was then 
living in the house of my brother-in-law; and, almost from day to day, I showed 
him such of the emendations of Shakspere’s text in the corrected folio of 1632 as 
seemed most striking or important. If there be upon the volume any pencillings 
by me, beyond crosses, ticks, and lines, they will speak for themselves: they 
have escaped my recollection, and, as I stated in my former letter, I have not 
seen the book for several years. Perhaps the microscope used by Mr. Hamilton 
might discover that the plumbago of my pencil was the same as that of other 
marks, said to be in connection with some of the emendations. 

Maidenhead, July 16. J. PAYNE COuLigEr. 

Since the appearance of this letter, Mr. Parry has denied to the 
officials of the Museum that he ever saw the book whei. m Mr. Cot- 
LIER’S S posse ssion, and repeats his assertion that the copy in dispute 
differs in edition and in many other respects from that which he for 
merly possessed. 

The pleasant town of Cheltenham, which, protected as it is by the 
the Cotswold range of hills from the tempestuous blast of Borea 
is a favourite resort of East Indians and other valetudinarians 
during the late autumn and winter seasons, has during the last fort- 
night received a shoal of visitors of all kinds, attracted to its precinct 
by the sale of Lord Norruwicx’s renowned gallery of pictures. So 
numerous indeed, and unexpected just at present, are the votaries 
of art at the Queen’s Hotel and other establishments in the town, that 
it is with difficulty a sufficient number of waiters can be found to 
officiate at the table-d’hites. Let that, however, pass; for, if there is 
not all the ability to oblige, there is at all events every inclination to 
do so, and within the last day or two many inconveniences that may 
have been complained of in ‘this respect have disappeared. Among 
the distinguished visitors that were attracte -d to the gallery be ‘fore the 
and who all of them doubtless left behind them 
the names of the Duke and 


sale commenced, 
important commissions, we may mentio! 
Duchess D’Aumate, the Marquis of Lanspowye, the Marquis of 
Hertrorp, Baron Marocuetti, the Earl of Warwick, the Hon. 
Mr. Howarp, the Right Hon. H. Lapoucuern, &e. On Saturday it 
was that we ourselves visited the gallery, which not having seen 
before, we were very much struck by the number of 
works of art there corgregated, far more than by their high character 
The late Lord had in fact, towards the end of his life, bought with so 
little dis« that he hung up pictures bearing the names of 
Raphael, Correggio, Andrea del Sarto, Titian, Claude, Canaletto, 
and other great masters, which the merest tyro could detect as being 
only base imitations. Notwithst: nding this, there still remain, out of 
about fifteen hundred pictures, some three or four hundred noticeable 
works of art Lord NorTHWICK began to collect in his early youth, 
when he was only about eighteen years old, and it would be strange 
indeed, if after spending some 150,000/. upon his favourite pursuit, he 
should not have accumulated something worth looking at. He has, in 
There are a first-class pictur s in his col- 
Cheltenham well know; but to arrive at them 
of ruk hish. Holy Families, for 
instance, there are ip enough reli- 
giosity of the age. But how few of these answer to the name they 
who would wish to have his cherished 
Francia, and Carracci disturbed 
by such low are involved in biddings ranging 
from three to ten euineas? This, however, is what has already 
taken pla The sale commenced on Tuesday last, when, 
upon entering the large room, we noticed some of our principal 
dealers, as for instance, Messrs. Farrer, — GRAVES, SCOTT, 
Norton, PEARCE, GRITTEN, Rea DFERN of Warwick, AGNnew of Man- 
Cox, Rurrey, and others; in addition t Pi whom there were 
Messrs. Van Cuyk, Nu venuurs, Merrre, Devirr,and Orro MunpLer, 
from Belgium, Holland, and Germany, the last-mentioned 
being the ci-deva it for the National Gallery, just recently 
arrived from Munich irst day’s sale, contrary to the expecta 
tion “yp most people pre sent, realised nearly {000/., and the second 

lots in the first day’s sale were a Van der 


4282/. An ong the 
Neer whic h produced 65 gs.; a Salvator Rosa (so called, but not 


immense 


Timination, 





fact, done so. great many 


lection, as visitors to 
1 

through a Vast deal 
abundance, quite 


you have to wade 


to satisfy the 
bear! Fortunately so; for 


ideas of Perugino, 


Rattaelle, 
re , x 
estimates of them as 


che ster, 


Fk rance, 








painted by that master) 160 gs.; a Wynants 118 gs.; a Nicholas 
Berghem (an undoubted specimen) 390/.; a picture said to be by 
Myte ns, and to be a 1 port it of Charles I. when a child, but in reality 


(so called, but 


a portrait of a Dutch child, 95 gs.; a Claude 
Child 


doubtful) 300 gs.; a copy fron: Raffaelle of a Virgin, 


very 
and 
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ew of the me ne 
the it the sale will continue altogether for | 
about three w ould strongly advise all who may have 
the opportunity to take a last look at tl e Northwick Collection before 
the sale proceeds much farth its Claudes, Poussins, 
Wils N isn yths are I li rst d. Be fore 
con li 1g I ist n tom i | 
strong in modern Britis rt a o 
of the *“* Marriage of St iwbow, two be 2 ful interi 
the ‘* Convalesc¢ by Mulready, War Ys | ss iia | 
ENGLISH LI 
ENGLIS 
i 
Shelley Memori from Authentic Sow Edited 1 sady 
SHELLEY. To which is added an Essay Christianity, by Percy | 
Byssue Suettey. Now first printed. London: Smith, Elder, | 
| Co pp 2O(), 









5 ee VOLUME not to be considered so much a complete 
I iography of t] t e]] 3an a ix and corrective to 
i Che editor 





those 1 orials of bi 
says: ‘*To give a ment ] ed facts, and to 
clear away the mist i — nti were of foes and pro- 





»y, have been my 
the last fourteen 
by the poet, 





| friends 


Shelley 
the value of these 
r authentic; and 


insufficiency, we 








ater pleasure 
| 


‘1 iods ¢ if Shelley’s 





Tore y pe 

lensed, as “Seer been tae tees giv ven with tolerable 
correctness to the public in other forms. At the 2e Ver} ry commencement 
of these memorials we are introduc¢ 1 to th poet, now in his fourteenth 
year, at Eton, in those good old days at facging and flogging 
flourished under tne auspices of nee - little pedagogue Dr. 








though generous 


through life, and 
and harmless 


comme need that 


stinguished hi: 


There Shelley 
against enene which di 


c 
. 7 } 
uso gave tokens rd of wholesome rules 


Keate. 
tilting 























yf that disregar 

convent hich was once supposed to be the peculiar property 
of . We quite agree with the lady who has edited this 
volume, “y no ekind of youth |] to be happy 
at a public sine! : ” thy ugh, at the same time, we think it greatly to 
his misfortune that he could never be rete o the i 

which was une omplaini ily submitted to by hundreds of boys of his 
own age and standing in socie We, bs have ourselves fagged, 
and had fags in our turn, cannot help smiling at the mountains 
into which Lady onverts, in our opinion, very diminutive 





somewhat magni- 


+k 
ed out at Eton, 


lespotism ” 1s a 
m of fagging as carri 


the devices of 


All 


} 
to apply to the syste 


molehills, * 


loq ient term 





even in the time of Dr. Keate. We quit e cgoe Dr. Arnold 
that, solong as there are pablo schools, fagging in some form or 
other must exist. Lady Shelley tells us: 





With one exception, Shelley found his tutors men of assionate, and 
i natures, who claimed obedience merely because they possessed authority, 
it showing that they had any right to exercise their power by reason of 
and serener wisdom ; men who answered inquiries by cuf fs, 
who sought t ) tame ay pendence by violence, who exasperated the eccentricities 
of a wild but generous nature by the opp osition of their own coarser minds, and 
who made religion distasteful by confounding it with dogmatism, and learning 
repulsive by allying it with pedantic fort nality. Had these instructors possessed 
‘quan- 
; but they 


ron 
POU 





har 
witho 
superior discretion 


half as much knowle: ige of human nature as of Greek roots and Latin * 
they mig bt b 


tities,” iave developed and guided the mind of Shelley 


just and liberal scale of 





“ Breakfast,” Frost’s 
things, which are 


Webster's 


other fine 


the Eoo 
vne spe, 


and many 


‘Columbus and 
nymphs,” 


Leslie’ 
‘¢ Diana and her 








looked at with great interest, and the possession of which will, wi 
have reason to believe, be hotly contested. 

short debate upon the vote for the Britist 1 Museum will serv: 
once more to remind the countfy of the unjt justly low salaries paid to 


a class of public servants, from whom more solid and rarer acquire- 
ments are expected than from any other. The gentlemen employed 
in the library of the British Mu vust be men not only of edu- 
‘ation, but also linguists of le attainment; and yet 
gentlemen are supposed to r eeive he maximum value of thei 
services when they have reached munificent salary of 3001. per 
annum, Such a state o vd tl things ou; ght t not to be sutfe ‘red to continue, 
id the admirably efficier which every department of the 
Museum i is now to be fo selfa claim for a mor 








these 








From tie rman of Pfeffi 
Down swoop d an eagle who had spied 
1 delight the state of matter 
‘ Release me, King,”’ the victim cried 
You tear my very flesh to tatter rs 


A sparrow caught upon a tree 

rhe plumpest f al}, all unheeded 
Were cries, and agony, 
As for his life the victim : leaded ; 


With gri 





struggles, 













Nay,” quoth the sparr ‘you must ‘*Nay,’’ quoth the eagle, ‘“‘you must 
die, die, 
r you are not so strong as I For you are not so strong as I.” 
A hawk i al, A bullet whistled at the word, 
ArTOW spitt ed: And struck him ere his feast was 





ended ; 
com- | “Ah, tyrant!” shriek’d the dying bird 
‘To murder him who ne’er offended. 
‘Ob!”’ quoth the sportsman, ‘* you mus 
die, 
For you are not so strong as I.”’ 


*d his last 
, Sir Hawk, 


appeal, 


have I 


tor, ** you must 





For you are not so sir 


TERATURE. 


thought not of this, and therefore only irritated a sensitive and{ardent dis- 
position. 

This, to say the least of it, is a somewhat sweeping censure ; and 
tl at some of these coarse-minded pedantic for- 
arts, with equal justice, have brought complait ur 
e il conditioned youth, whose ecceatricities and 
morbid temy perament were probably quite as apparent as his generosity 
of spirit and chivalrous enthusi siasm against all domination. W ° may 
add, as a proof of Shelley’s genius, that while at Eton he did what a 
good many other scho olboys have done, viz., wrote a novel; and 

obtained what very few other schoolboys have, 40/. for it. 
From Eton to Oxford was a natural advancement in <h¢ 
life of the eldest son of a gentleman of good position and pro- 
be- 


we have no doubt 
malists could on thei 


vainst a sate 


perty; and, accordingly, in_his eighteenth year Shelley 
came an undergr: iduate of Univ. ersity College. He had pre- 


viously, however, in due accordance with the precocity of his 
nature, fallen in love with a Miss Grove, whose parents, on Shelley's 
expulsion rom Oxtord, insisted on their daughter breaking off ; 
intimacy with him. The editor pid anys: “The forms of stud) 
Oxford, now, were well adapted to exercise a beneficial influ- 
ence on a mind ne prone at time to mysticism and to the 
neglect of practical results ; and it must therefore be for ever regretted 
that She lley’s academical career terminated so early.” The head and 
front of Shelley’s offending was that he wrote and published st 
pamphlet, in which the defective logic of the usual arguments in fav¢ 
‘a God was set forth; this he circulated among thi 
“rs of his college.” 


1ember We give the editor’s defer 





then as 








of the existence of 
authorities and n 


<Insmal 


of her k 
the pamphlet did not contain any positive assertion; it was 
a cussion, beginning with certain axioms, and finishisg 
with a Q.E.D. The publication (consisting of only two pages) seemed wees 
to imply, on the part rt th ie writer, a desire to obtain better reasoning on th: 
of the commonly received opinion, than any wish to overthrow with sudden 
violence the grounds of men’s belief. In any case, however, had th 
heads of the college been men of candid and broad intellects, they would 
recognised in the author of the obnoxious pamphlet an earnest love of truth, a 
ble passion for arriving at the nature of things, however painful the : 
y might at least have sought, by argument and remonstrance, to set 
they conceived to be the right path; but either they had not the coz 
and the regard for truth necessary for such a course, or they were tl 1emse! ves 
the victims of a w education. At any rate, for this exercise of schol 
ingenuity Shelley was expelled. 
We will not argue with the editor as to what ‘men of candid an 


broad intellec ie 


In point of fact, 


merely a challenge to ¢ 





have 








il 


woat 





narr 


would have done, but simply remind her of what s»: 
ems to have forgotten, viz, that Shelley had in the previous y! 
made asolemn declaration on oath that he was bond fide a member 
the Church of England ; and that, as the University was then con 
tuted, none but members of that Church could have theirnames on 
boards of any college in it; and Shelley, by professing himself 
atheist, severed himself ipso facto and instanter trom his colleg 
Thus, while we do full justice to the noble chivalry and rare mag” 
nimity of the future poet, which would not allow dim to linger on in 
a base confurming hypocrisy within the academic walls, we scarct 
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the authorities of his college could have natal otherwise hin 
they did. Let the editor again sy peak for our expelled genius : 


Conscious of high intellectual power and of unsullied moral purity, he had 
been persecuted at Eton for the resistance he always offered to despotism. From 
Oxford he had been expelled with great injustice, fora pamphlet which, if it 
had been given as a translation of the work of some old Greek, would have been 
regarded as a model of subtle metaphysical reasoning. He was excluded from 
his father’s house for acting in accordance with the dictates of his conscience; 
and he found himself separated from the society of his equals in rank by his 
shyness, his sensitiveness, and his ascetic habits. Among his few acquaintances 
at this time whose names are known, there was not one who had the slightest 
uffinity with him; and it is not easy to conceive a greater loneliness of the heart 
than that which he now experienced. Feeling himself thus isolated, his natu- 
rally high spirit rose higher pe and the young warrior for truth went forth 
into the world alone, but full o jour. And it should be recollected that he 
made this sacrifice out of a purely abstract and intellectual love of truth; for to 
all sensual pleasures Shelley was a stranger. His usual food was bread, some 
times seasoned with a few raisins; his beverage was generally water; 
unk tea or coffee, he would take no sugar with it, because the ‘produc 
he cane was then obtained by slave labour; and the unanimous voice of those 
who knew him acquits him of any participation in the lax habits of life too 
common among young men. Yet, when less than nine teen, ‘‘ fragile in health and 
frame; of the purest habits in morals; full of devoted generosity and universal 
kindness; glowing with ardour to attain wisdom; resolved at every personal 
sacrifice to do right; burning with a desire for affection and sympathy—he was 
treated as a reprobate, cast rat as a criminal.” 


see how 




















The reasoning of the above extract would y satisfy a rigid 
Aristotelian. W e can assure Lady Sh Ihe hat even now, in these 
lays of ameliorated school discipline, it \ d not do for any youth, 


however ‘ conscious of high intellectual power and of unsullied moral 
y,” to set himself against the rules and regulations of the place 
Fantom which was chosen for him ; and that many 
moral purity and perhaps even equal intellectual power w 
have submitted, and doubtless will submit, wit 
the editor terms ‘*despotism.” We « ely help smiling at the 
feminine logic which asserts that Shelley was expelled | with ¢ 
injustice from Oxford for writing a a pampl hlet, which, if 
siven as a translation of the work of some old 
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been regarded as a model of subt ‘le metapl hys 1C% soning. It was 
precisely because Shelley was not a ‘k, either old or yo ’ 
supposed member of the Church of England, that he was d 
from the University. Whether his pamphlet was or was not ‘a 
model of subtle metaphysical isoning,” we have no means of judg- 


as we do not find it in these pages. If, howe ver it resembled 
his ni ‘ Esse ay on C hri isti init ag whicl Dn iS ; ip per nde d to t} 11S volume, ind 
which, we believe, was written when Shelley i 


ing, 

















s intellect ( id 
etter formed, we can only say that it would have reminded us of 
the work of some very ol d Greek indeed—so old that we should 
ispect that he was not very far from his dotage. The editor also adds 
that she is inclined to think “that, at this time, Shelley’s father 
would have been satisfied with s very slight concession on his 


son’s part—in fact, with his promising a merely formal compliance 


with the ceremonies observed in most households 








sked his native stream, the Arun, to run up to its source, he woul 
have had as great a chance of obtaining his desire.” If hi 
own kith and kin could not melt the heart of the hone 
young enthusiast with such favourable terms, what chance would 
fo rd dons, however candid and broad their intellects were, 
have had of altering Shelley’s opinions? And could they have 
possibly retained him beans them, or he remained, without a 
iutual breach of oaths? Coleridge during his school-days went 


‘7 


+} “7 
through a somew fio similar phase of b eliet, — gh with a very dif- 


ferent ending. We heard the late . Le Grice, who, we believe, 
was Coleridge’s form-fellow at en: time, narrate the occurrence 


Mz. Bowyer, the head master of Christ’s Hospital, had signified 
intention of transferring Coleridge from the Depu s’ class to 
that of the Grecians, who form the head class of the school, and ar 
each in due time elected to scholarships either at Oxford or C 
bridge. The next morning Coleridge appeared before his 1 
t having lately 


and with sententious gravity informed him tha 
vas not elig ible for the — class, or indeed ¢ 


an atheist he 

the school “sid yer immediatel ly for two of the school beadle 

flo gged Colerid; ge most soundly on the spot, and intimated that if he 

heard anything more of athe! ‘ism from his pupil the dose would be 
onversion, 


repeated ad infinitum. We do not t f 


ty Grecian 


am~- 
ister, 


be come 








advocate this method of 
which appears to us admirably calculated to proc luce rank and ready- 
made |} ny pocrite S. We believe, however, that Cole ridge was thar ik ful 
to his master in the end, as the fl: agellation led him to reconsider his 
pinions. Both Coleridge and Lamb, in alluding to the sad 
‘iscipline of this autocratic pedagogue, speak of him with — ler- 
ry kindness. Lady Shelley, who has not a w say | 

f the authorities of Universit y C ollege, ‘the mete of 
us father is susceptible of some excu: 


rd to defence 





holds 





Let those who utterly condemn him ask themselves how they would like the 
Presence in their houses of a disciple of Spinoza or of Calvin, whose enthusiasm 
hever wanes, and whose voice is seldom silent; who, with the eloquence of con- 
Viction, obtrudes his doctrines at all times; who set eks t! ungest daughter i 
the schoolroom, and the butler in his pantry, to make them converts, in the one 
case, to the moral excellence of materi: lism—in the other, to the esthetic com- 
forts of eternal peoiienent by election; and, if they can conscientiously say 
they would like it, th ley may condemn the elder Mr. Sh lley, but not unless. 


We can assure the editor that disciples of Spinoza are likely to be 
just as great nuisances in college cloisters as in private houses, more 
especially as in the former case their ministrations will be extended 














om the cook and butler and youngest daughter to some scores of 
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1e charge of them, on account of the alleged depravity of his religious and 
ae opi ions, in which he designed to bring them up. The case having been 
argued, judgment was pror ounced by the Lord Chancellor (Eldon), and it was 
decreed that Shelley should not be allowed to have the custody of his own 
offspring. He was forced, however, to set aside 200/. a year for their support ; 
and this sum was deducted by Sir Timothy from his son’s annuity. The 
children were committed to the care of a clergy ms an of the Church of England, 
and were of course educated in those principles which their father looked on with 
aversion. ‘The son, as the reader has already seen, died when a youth; the 
daughter is still living. As to the monstrous injustice of this decree most men 
are now agr ed; and no further rem: ed be made on so repellant a subject, 

‘ept an expression of astonishment that the name of Dr, Parr should be found 
among Sh is y’s opponents. His testimony was given, and quoted very fre- 
je ntly, as to the respectability of the persons appointed, under Chancery, as 
guardians of the chil iren. 

Dr. Parr all throughout 
himself into other people’s affairs and volu 
them, their oxen and asses, and everything that was theirs. But the 
most curious part of the matter is, that reading the diary of that 
tobacco-loving y pedant we have in almost every different page a diffe- 
rent characte r of each person criticised ; and the ease with which the 
Doctor converts a fulsome panegyric into coarse abuse of the person just 
hepraised t testifies little for the value of opinions so hastily formed. At the 
vii, we have a long and somewhat incongruous list of 
“read by Shelley and Mary in 1817.” Amongst 
them we have the plays of JEschylus, Sophocles, parts of Plato and 
Homer, ‘“* Roderick Random,” ‘‘ La Nouvelle Heloise,” ‘‘ Memoirs of 
Count Grammont,” ‘Political Justice,” * Rights of Man.” We have 
been previously informed by Captain Kennedy of She lley that “ he told 
me that he had already read the Bible four times. He was then only 
Lest, “r, we should wax incredulous at the 
idea of an th of having done what nowadays a 
national school-boy scarcely in his sa ns would not think it worth while 
to boast of, the editor adds a modest ttle note stating that at the time 
Shelley must have been nearly if not quite twenty-one. In 1818 
Shelley quitted England, never again to hie in to it. Lord Eldon 
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had uttered a vague threat that the ¢ f Chancery would deprive 
Shelley of his infant son by his second wif >, and to avoid this mon- 
strous exertion of fanatical authority, Shelley took refuge in Italy. 


Most of our readers will probably recollect the magnificent lines which 
the poet addressed to his child on this o casion. Here is one who 
practised what others preached against Shelley 

The article in the Quarterly Review was a criticism on “ The Revolt of 
Islam.” Shelley read it for the first time at a public room in Florence, and 
Joughed loudly at its absurdity. Yet the calumnies it contained probably led to 
a dastardly attack on him at the post-office by an Englishman, who, addressing 


a as an atheist, knocked him down, and ran off. Several efforts were made 





y Shelley to discover and punish the cowardly scoundrel; but they failed. 
he poor fanatic effect: 1ally shrouded himself in secrecy 

Shortly after, Shelley writes to Mr. Ollier, 

. hear that the abuse against me exceeds all bounds. Pray. if you see any one 
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oy scoundrels if they shou! 
1y calumniator in the Quarterly Review was the “Rev. Mr. Milman. Priests 


have their pri ivil ge. 
authoress of this 
one 


7 >? “An Ara: , 

Between Shelley and Byron, according to the 
volume, a perfect cordiality seemed never to exist. Byron, in 
of his letters, was candid enough to own that, though he admired and 
esteemed Sh , his feeling for him did not amount to entire friend- 
ship; and Shelley ‘felt somewhat oppressed by what he conceived to 
be his lordship’s superior poetical powers. 

We could almost imagine that the attempted assassination of 
Shelley, which we have before mentioned, owed its origin to some 
such morbid state of mind as that described in the following extract. 

The wildness of the objects by which he was constantly surrounded—the solem- 
nity of the solitude in which he had voluntarily placed himself, broken occasionally 
vy the uproar of the half-civilised men and women from the adjacent districts— 
the abrupt transitions of his life from sea to land, and from land to sea—the 
frequent re currence of appalling storms, and the lofty but weird abstractions of 
the poem he was composing—contributed to plunge the mind of Shelley into a 
state of morbid excitement, the result of which was a tendency to see visions. 
One night loud cries were heard issuing from the saloon. ‘The Williamses 
rushed out of their room in alarm; Mrs. Shelley also endeavoured to reach the 
spot, but fainted at thedoor. Entering the saloon, the Williamses found Shelley 
staring horribly into the air, and evidently in a trance. They waked him, and 
he related that a figure wrapped in a mantle came to his bedside, and beckoned 
him. He must then have risen in his sleep; for he followed the imaginary 
figure into the saloon, when it lifted the hood of its mantle, ejaculated, 

Siete sodisfatio?” (** Are god satisfied ?”), and vanished. The dream is said 
to have been suggested by an incident occurring in a drama attributed to 
Calderon Another vision Bete to Shel the evening of May 6th, when 
he and Williams were walking together on the terrace. The story is thus 
rec here by the latter in his diary: Some heavy drops of rain fell 
without a cloud being visible. After tea, walking with S. on the terrace, 
and observing the effect of moons shine on the waters, he complained of being 

8, and, stopp jing short, he grasped me violently by the arm, 
and stared st df ast] he beach under our 
feet. Observing him sensibly affected, I demanded of him if he was in pain 
but he only answered by saying, There it is afain! there!’ He recovered 
after some time, and declared that he saw, as plainly as he then saw me, a naked 
child (Allegra, who had recently died) rise from the sea, and clasp its hands as 
if in joy, smil at him. This was a trance that it required some reasoning 
aud philosophy entirely to wake him from, so forcibly had the vision operated 
on his mind.” 

It is é 
What lover of poetry 
in the bay of Spezzia; and who has 
thirty years had bounded such hopes, unhappiness, and poe tical fame 
as are associated with Shelley's name? The melancholy story of the 
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repeat the y of Shelley’s death. 
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unnecessary for us to stor} 








not sighed that the short space of 


poet's young widow is narrated at length in these pages—a story 
which gives us the highest opinion of the patience, fortitude, and good 
sense of that lady. It will be seen from what we have said of this 
volume that it throws no very new light upon Shelley’s life and times, 
Many of the letters, however, are exceedingly interesting, though, 
from the erasures of the editor, we are occasionally quite in the da ark 
as to their exact meaning. For instance, the three letters in pag 
162, &c., might, in our opinion, just as well be omitted. What they 
very darkly hint at would puzze an (Edipus, unless possessed of othe 
information than that given in this volume. What Shelley might 
have been had his life been prolo nged, it matters not now to speculate, 
Of him it might truly be said that 

ken his failings lean’d to virtue’s side. 
Yet, gloriously endowed with intellect as all must admit that he was, 
it is equally certain that that intellect was a prey to a feverish 
fanatical enthusiasm, which slew the phantoms which it first conjured 
up. As to his poetry, notwithstanding its exceeding beauty, it doe 
not require the gift of prophecy to be able to affirm that it can never 
become popular. Without special relevancy to anything past, 
present, or to come, its surpassing beauty and ideal earnestness can 
not hide its unreality. 

Though we do not agree with all the sentiments put forth in thi 
volume, “yet we heartily recommend it to our readers as the latest, 
freshest, and most genuine tribute to the memory of one whose lif 
shows us how little connection there may be between genius and 
happiness. 

THE TWO PATHS. 


The Two Paths: Lectures on Art and its Application to Decoration aid 


Manufacture. By Joux Rusxry, M.A. London: Smith, Elde 
and Co. 
F WE ADMIRE the genius of Mr. Ruskin for its rhetorical 


wearied with the manifold evidences of 


power, we are also 
and are provoked by his persistence in th 


conceit which he furnishes, 


same illogical condition of assumptive arrogance and dogmati 
assertion. No writer on art has given finer proofs of cultivated ima- 


gination and capacity, or more pregnant examples of a refined fancy, 
but this constant mixture of debasing alloy with pure metal is as 
destructive of unmixed ae as it is provocative of ennui and 
annoyance. It is this mingled feeling of provocation and delight which 
has given that contradictory character to our comments on Mr. Rus- 
kin’s former productions. Our praise and condemnation (we suspect) 
have both appeared to be too strong for those who will not understand 
that the elements which constitute Mr. Ruskin’s peculiar idiosyncracy 
may afford matter both for reprehension and admiration. The divergen 
of Mr. Ruskin’s imaginative force and practical weakness are 
extreme, that, however awkward the juxtaposition of censure ar 
applause may appear, we must be permitted to assert that nothing can 
be more sincere and conscientious than our expression of both thos 


feelings. Itis Mr. Ruskin himself that is inconsistent, and the mor 
we are charmed by the inherent force of his imagination and th 
refined capacity of his highly-educated fancy, the more we must | 


offended by the wilful deformities by which he has rendered vain th 
presence of so many beauties. 
Without relying upon the supe 


rior intelligence on many subject 


of the present age, and its almost absolute ignorance of other 
we may safely state our belief that it is owing to the partial 
ignorance of the public at large that Mr. Ruskin has: obtained au 


amount of fame in art-writing that has scarcely a parallel in art 
literature. But even that fame is beginning to topple to its fall, for 
Time, who is ever at work with his analytical crucibles, has more th 
begu n to dissever the incongruities, beauties, and deformities of wh 
this gentleman’s works form so remarkable an example. 

The book before us is a potent exemplification of the reasot 


why Mr. Ruskin is gradually losing that hold upon the attenti 
of his readers, and is reducing to smaller limits the stream 


whenever he was wont 


He has “ backed 


overflow 
of art ethics. 


which used to 
upon the sea 


of admiration 
to launch his boat 





and filled” with theory, developing such imperfect practi 
seamanship, that the favourin 1g winds have lulled out, and he no' 


) 


lies on a lee shore, with an ebbing tide of public approbatio2 
This is a matter for deep regret with us, for the attention ' we hat 
heretofore paid to his works, and he space we have devoted to them, 
prove sufticiently what importance we attach even to his very error 
and what great ‘things we think might be expected from him, if hs 
could only “be made to exert himself on the right side, with those whi 
have succeeded in gaining the approbation of the world. But 
affectation of taste, and an insolence of manner, though they cannot 
destroy genius, will sure! destructive to fame and annihilatit 
to respect and regard. gi heref ore it is that we reprobate su he 
duct with a severity proportionate to the mischief it occasions 

It is almost impossible for any reader possessing either taste | 
sensibility to peruse Mr. Ruskin’s writing without feeling that he |: 
gifted with powers of fancy and imagination joined to a capacity ' 
expression quite beyond any former or present exponent ol art 
theory. When he is of impressing a fact, of narr ating 
circumstances, of poetically detailing Supposed influences that o 
have actuated the artist, or of describing the rapid impulse w! 
thought has fructified into a slight sketch, he betrays a power to whi 
an find no parallel in time past or present. And it is precisely 0 
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account of these qualifications that we so earnestly watch Mr. Ruskin’ 8 
works ; because his great facility of language and his copious power 
over imagery, though well calculated to rouse poetical fervour, are 
entirely beside the purpose that should actuate the lawgiver or lure 
the mind of the student to a calm consideration of the principles upon 
which art is based, and the practice which is best calculated to fulfil its 
aim. 

It must be borne in mind that the work under consideration is the 
last from Mr. Ruskin’s pen ; that he is no longer in his noviciate ; and 
that he has not lacked, as we ourselves can testify, admiration and 


admonition, either from others or from ourselves. With all these 
advantages and means of improvement, however, we are sure 


from present evidence that his capacity for giving instruction has not 
enlarged, nor have his uncommendable qualities been abated; and itis 
to these two circumstances that we may fairly trace his decline in 
public estimation ; for, instead of gaining fame as his race continues, 
he but prolongs his course by sufferance and in consideration of the 
praise which he formerly justly earned. 

It is sad to see the continued misuse of acknowledged powers, and 

behold the obstinacy with which he has persisted, spite of kindly 
warning, in conduct so subversive of commendation and so destructive 
to reputation. The warm-hearted public is naturally disposed to be 
indulgent towards the errors of youthful impulse, especially when 
united to genius, and looks with expect ition through a vista of years 
for the correction and uprooting of those faults; but, if these be 
persisted in, they come to be considered as vices, and "people turn 
away disappointed and disgusted from a continuation of faults 
that no longer retain even the quality of being novel. In addition 
to his unquestionable genius and education, two reasons, we 
believe, have combined to give Mr. Ruskin his present status. One 
is the ignorance of the publie ; the other the enthusiastic hero- 
worship, “generated and promulgated for him by a certain band of 
mutual-admiration neophytes, whose fancies are captivated by 
glitter, exaggeration, and novelty, whose exciteable temperaments are 
rf readily set on fire, even by the flames of false sentimentality, but who 
were and are sufficiently astute to know that ecce ntricity is one 
source of success, and, above all, suffic mtly well-to-do to be 
enabled to practise their eccentricities and ia their peans without 
being forced on the shores of starvation. On the other hand, men of 
large practical experience and sound theoretical ability not only 
refused to receive the dicta of Mr. Ruskin, but warned each and all 
that that gentleman was incompetent in practice and incomplete in 
theory ; which latter assertion they chiefly proved then as now by 
quotation of Mr. Ruskin’s own writings, from which it was patent that 
that gentleman had a subtle facility of knocking himself down. And 
the result of all this has been that, as without this process, and int deed 
in spite of it, some had exalted him to deification, so by it with many 
he has become too much damnified. 

For our own part we shall continue to testify 
Ruskin’s talent and genius, and as resolutely »ver against his fal- 
lacies and shortcomings, considering it indeed as our chief duty to 
counteract the neglect into which he seems to be falling, both by 
endeavouring to correct the faults by which it is provoked, and by 
pointing out the excellencies by which those faults are redeemed; and 
although we cannot altogether sympathise with the undiscriminating 
scorn and sweeping condemnation with which he is met in many 
quarters, we can see very clearly how such feelings have been excited, 
and can very read lily enter into the sentiments, thot igh at the same 
time we think the expr mens ra those sentiments has been occasionally 
carried somewhat too far. Mr. Ruskin’s faults - peculiarly glaring, 
and to sober unde rstandings, we admit, peculiarly offensive ; but they 
are united in him with great gifts and large ac quirements, and 
ought not alone to be remembered “when brought forth to be tested by 
the scales of justice. His chief faults may be summed up in two 
words, dogmatism and egotism, and it is very curious to trace the 

effec ts of these fungi upon every plant of his growing. 

The purpose and nature of these five lectures or addresses, delivered 
at divers times ye in different places, from Kensington to Manchester, 
during 1858-9, are yet -onnected in design and ‘their aim 
being “to set one or two main — iples « f art in simple light before 
the general student, and to indi earing on modern 
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design. The law which has been my effort chiefly to illustrate is the 
dependence of all nob » design, in any kind, on the sculpture or 
painting of organic form — furthermore, in explanation of the 
meaning of the title 

I hope throughout the volume the student will perceive an insistance upon 


one main truth, nor lose in any minor direction of inquiry the sense of the respon- 
sibility which the acceptance of that truth fastens upon hi 1im—respon- 
sibility for choice, decisive and conclusive, between two modes of study, which 
involve ultimately the development or deadening of every pc wer be possesses. 

| have tried to hold that choice clearly out to him, and to unveil for him to its 
farthest the issue of his turning to the right hand or the left. Guides he may 
find many, and aids many : but all these will bein vain unless he has first 
recognised the hour and the point of life, when the way divides itself, one way 
‘eading to the olive moun one to the vale of the salt sea. There are few 
cross roads that I know of from one to the other. Let him pause at the parting 
of the two paths. 


tains, 


ae : 
Lhese two passages may leave some doubt on the mind of a mere 
tudent as to their full purport ; but here is ! re of wl hich | he can 
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eon 1 
lave ought to be ‘heart of 


hearts :” 


no doubt, and which in his 
wheresoever 
any chain 


Wheresoever the search after trath begins, there life begins 
that search ceases, there life ceases. As Jong as a school of art holds 


of ns eel facts, trying to discover more of them, and express them better daily, 
it may play hither and thither as it likes, on this side of the chain nor that; it 
may design grotesques and conventi ionalisms, build the simplest building, serve 
the most practical utilities, yet all it does will be gloriously done. But let it 
once quit hold of the chain of natural fact, cease to pursue that as the clue to its 
work ; let it propose to itself any other end than preaching this living word, 
and think first of showing its own skill or its own fancy; and from that hour 
its fall is precipitate, its destruction sure; nothing that it does or designs will 
ever have life or loveliness in it more—its hour has c yme, and there is no work 

nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave whither it goeth. 


Truly sound reasoning from elevated thinking! and, 
first lecture is full of many such fine passages, 
the broad abysmal distinctions between 1 


indeed, this 
clearly enunciating 
aturalism and conven 


tionalism. But now we come to one of those sad evidences of incom- 
plete practice and imperfect memory, denoting instability of basis, 
sadly destructive of faith in such a lawgiver or propounder of prin- 


universal characteristic of all great 


yet a 


ciples: ‘* Depend upon it, the first 
art is tenderness, as the second is truth.” little further on he 
says: “Thus in human life you have the two fields of rightful toil for 
ever distinguished, yet for ever associated, Truth first—plan or design 


founded thereon ; so in art you have the same two fields for ever dis- 
tinguished, for ever associated, Truth first—plan or design founded 
thereon.” 

The next address was delivered at Manchester in the early part of 
this year, and on its publication in June we entered fully into 
its merits in an article published in this paper on the 9th of that 
month. ‘Those observations, on reperusal and comparison with the 
present edition, we find no reason to modify or — and but notice 


this lecture now to call attention to an added note by Mr. Ruskin, at 
least as remarkable as any paragraph which he “hh ‘yet indulged in. 
Thus it runs: 

I was prevented by press of 


with the care I wished, and 


other engagements from preparing this address 
forced to trust tosuch expression as I could give 





at the moment to the points of principal importanc .e : reading, however, the 
close to the preceding lecture, which I tt ught contained some truths that 
would bear repetition. The whole was pore better than it deserved by Mr. 
Pitman, of the Manchester Courier, and published nearly verbatim. I have 


here extracted from the publis shed report the facts which | ts especially to 

enforce, and havea little cleared colloqui al 
character I cannot now help it 
not worth while to do. 

So that it would seem ihe of ture deemed by the 
author himself to be utterly supererogatory and worthless. Can s86. 
therefore, wonder that the public should show disregard for effusior 
thus characterised by such superciliousness, and utter disregard bot 
for the spirit which induces him to such care ‘them s§ 


ression. and 


loose 
whule, 


their e x} Its 
unless by re-writing the which it seems 


hol ‘hace I 
wioie LilIS it 


utter - things Ww ith 
and afterwards to hold it and them in such contempt as to thir 
unworthy either of consideration or : amendment ! ? 


k both 





In the third lecture, ‘‘ Modern Manufacture and Design,” in 
passage which is too long for extraction, he indulges in one of those 
pe ull re } les f l om) is} il hi } t] ugh itl int vrace he 

cullar examples Of GOgmalism In which, though with faint grace, h 
to a certain extent admits afterwards that he has made assertion: 


not be outborne; and this overthrow must 
inqualified limitation ef the laws of art. 


that could 


sequence t 


always be the 
There may be 





fixed principles—and we assert there are—to build upon as far as 
rudimentary instruction is concerned; but beyond that it is utterly 
impossible to establish any code of laws either for practice or criticism 
which, indeed, is proved by Mr. Ruskin’s continued contr ions— 
natural results from endeavouring to establish as law what can and 
ever will remain but mere opinion. 

Lecture the fourth is indorsed ‘“ Influence of Imagination in Archi- 
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as a medium to prove that 
ry to possess the capacities of both 
] 


to bea 


tecture,” and is made use of chiefly y 
great architect it is absolutely necessa 





the sculptor and painter, and to have undergone a similar course of 
study—qualifications ever deemed requisite by educated ‘etaliaahs, 
save by the architects themselves ; and of them and to them the lec- 


turer says: 

This conclusion then we 
irrevocably so—that in order to give y 
your souls full play, you must do as all the gre 
must yours elves be your S¢ ulptors. 
Giotto, which of these men do you 
* It is difficult, 


arrive at— t arrive at, fact being 
ir imagination and the other powers of 
at archit 1 time did; you 
Michael Angelo, Orcagna, Pisar 
could not use his el? You say, 
i know it is; hing that is great is 
tud 


the 


ts of o] 





Phidias, 





think 


our way.’ 








ratte tant oe 3 
quite out of 5 





easy ; and nothing that is great, so long as you study building witho it se trang 
can be in your way. 1 want to put it in your way, and you to find your way to 
it. But, on the other hand, do not shr nk from the task as if the refined art of 
perfect sculpture were always required from 5 Ou. 
So apposite do we think the above sentences to present exiger 
* , , > - | oe , 
that we would have it placed before almost every architect's door 
pa S S ? 1 

London, so that he ead, mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest is that Mr. Ruskin, 


, new endeavours, and 
iance and seductive 


1 sculpture 


not conten —_ 


manly wot "k. mi 





illogicalities as t 

And first, 
most work is to be seen. Supp 
most exquisite 


observe what an indulgence we have in the distance at which 
sing we were able to carve eyes and lips with the 
‘all be of no use as soon as the work was put 

23 disappear by being far 





precision, it would 





far above the eye; but. on the « r hand, as bea 
withdrawn, so wil! faults 1 the mystery and i sh are the natural 
consequence of distance, while they would often render your best skill but vain, 
will as often render your worst errors of little consequence; nay, more than this, 
often a deep cut or a rude angle will produce in certain positions an effect of 
~~ both raga and true, which you never hoped for. 

Yould th ere be a more exquisite example of the Ameriean “ an-it- 
me t-signify ’ phil hy than this ? Down with foregone conclusior 


and “ hurrah fox 
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Lecture number five is entitled “The Work of Iron in Nature, 
Art, and Policy,” whereof he states : 

The subject is, of course, too wide to be more than suggestively treated, and 
even my suggestions must be few, and drawn chiefly from my own fields of 
work ; nevertheless, I _— I shall have time to indicate some courses of thought 
which you may afterwards follow out for yourselves if they interest you ; and 
go I will not shrink from the full sc ope of the subject which I have announced 
LO you 

The first head is taken up to show the permeating influence of “‘ Iron 
in Nature ;” and having eloquently though some »what dis eursively im- 
pressed the fact that 

lron is in some sort, therefore, the sunshine and light of landscape, so far as 

t light depends on the ground, but it is a source of another kind of sunsh ine 
quite as important to us in the way we live at present—sunshine, not of land- 
scape, but of dwelling-place— 
he then proceeds to the second head and consideration of “Tron in 
Art.” Spe: iking of its app slic ca bility é and use therei in, he wisely Says: 

I J 9) 

All art worthy the name is the energy—neither of the human body alone, 

© human soul alone, but of both united, one guiding the other: good 

» and work of the fingers, joined with good emotion and work of the 
heart. There is no 10 good art or possible judgment of art when these two are not 
united, yeh we are constantly trying to se parate them. Our amateurs cannot be 
persuaded but that they may produce some kind of art by their fancy or sensi- 
bility with but going through the necessary manual toil. This is entirely hope- 
© 




















$s; withou t a certa 4in num and that a very great number, of steady acts 
f hand, a practice as careful and constant as would be necessary to learn any 
‘ ev *r manual business, no drawing is possible. “On the other side the workman, 

and th ose w ho empl age are continually trying to produce art by trick 
b abit of fingers, with ut using their fancy or sensibility. That also is hopeless ; 
without mingling of Senean assion with hand- -power, no art is possible (no fine 
that is). The h ighest art unites both in their intensest degrees, the action 

f the hand at its finest, with that of the heart at its fullest. 

With the alteration of the one word judgement (which from the con- 
text is evidently a cleri ‘eal error) to tha t of attainment, this is as clearly 
stated and as nobly said as the head and heart can desire. But then, 
shortly after, he falls into some strange mistake as to what should 
en ly consti ite “*fences.”” After * babbling o’ green fields,” and 

uthemising iron railing, he continues 

WwW hes T wa or society, I could lean over my wall and talk to any- 
< ly ; when I was inclined for science, I could botanise all along the top of my 

all—th te were four species of stonecress alone growing on it; and when I 
‘was in 2d for exercise, 1 could jump over my wall, backwards and forwards. 
That’s the sort of fence to havein a Christi untry ; not a thing which you 

"t walk inside of t making yourself look like a wild beast, nor look 
out of a window fin ing without vecting to see somebody impaled 

on it in the night 





























“Doul itless, if this were quite a “* Christian country ;” but does Mr 
kuskin w shouted into his ears, even as Iago did into 
Rusk: 1 into | " I lid int 


Brabantio’s, res, thieves, thieves! Look to your house, your 








d ughité r, and ags "? Mr, Ruskin finishes his discourse with 
some profound observations which are curiously and pungently appli- 
) 2 PI 





cable to present circumstances 

No peace was ever won from Fate by subterfuge or agreement; no peace is 
ever in store for any o of us but that which we shall win by victory over shame 
or sin—victory over tl that oppresses as well as over that which cor- 
rupts. For many ay t he sword of every righteous nation must be 
whetted to save or subdue. Nor it be by patience of others’ suffering, bu 
ing of your own, that you will ever draw nearer t 




















by the offer 1 time when 
the great change shall pass upon the iron of the earth wh on mer ull beat their 
swords into ploughshares, and their spears into pruning-hooks; neither shall 
they learn war any more 
But it is not sufficient f Mr. Rusk t he should win the right 
to wear laurels for utterance of su h ennobling sentiments as the mat 
: 


quotation evinces, but he must als lay claim to be allowed to wear th 
cap and bells by e1 ich saltat ry capers as are invol lved by the 








underne th quotation, a tempting dish to spice and pepper with satire 
and jarcasm ; but having, we believe, by our former notice, induced 
th surdities, we cannot further “ batten on the mo <7 We leave 
the paragraph to such comments as must naturally arise in every 
thinking reader’s mind, with a firm hope and an anxious wish that 
Mr. Ruskin may amend faults, and become that real benefactor to art 
and artists which he is sc fully capable of being. 


The thing so commonly said about my writings, that they are rather per- 
guasive thar t, al hough my “language” may be good, I am an 
unsafe guid like many other popular estimates in such 




















matters, cisely the reverse of the truth; it is truth, 
like refle 1uch by the shaking receptive surface, and 
jn every lé r my “ language,” until within the last six 
¢ ven years, was loose, obscure, and more or less feeble; and still, thor I 
j end it, the best I can do is inferior to muc h contemporary 
at I four lines of 


ye ever give 
my | 





only wort! 
They are, I 
nitrated nor so 
+ and that simply 
2 i e dete armina- 
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g kewe SECOND TITLE OF MR. GREGG will better e in the 
purport of this pam} ~ eg It is styled “ Thoughts on the Nature 


of the Differential Caleulus, and on the Application of its Principles 
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al 


to Metaphysics, with a view to the Attainment of Dem ynstration and 
} 


Certainty in Moral, Political, and Eccl 


Affairs.” This sound- 


; 4 
»siast! 
al 





ing title—which ‘aalods us somewhat of an old Castilian grandee’s 

string of Christian names—is flanked by two Hebrew mottoes and one 
Greek. We think our readers will allow that if Mr. 
attained, or has the slightest possible chance of ever attaining, 
tainty in either moral, political, or ecclesiastical affairs, he ‘will be a 
benefactor to the human species, compared with whom Caxton, Luther, 
or any other worthy ancient or modern, must hide 
Let us take love-making, for example, whic h 

we suppose is to be set down in the moral category 


Harvey, Jenner, 
his diminished head. 


by ter to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all. 


But by Mr. Tresham Gregg’s novel employment of the differentia! 
cale ulus we shall all of us be able to make love without any chance 
and it is not to be expected 

that a any one of us, after having specialised to his own case the general 

formula of love-making, will venture, if the figures (for C 
will be over) prove unpropitious, 
Nay, rather, if one lady be coy, 


** Forwarned is fore-armed ;’ 


to expose himself to a certain ‘rebuff 
shall we not sit down and calculate 
es with another, and so on until we can woo with a certainty 
ution if we choose? Nor let ladies suppose that they are excluded 
from the benefits of Mr. i i 
however (until they ane the privilege of making gentlemen offers) 
»e a little more intricate, 
take into account the chances of a gentleman offering his 
The certainty of successful love-making is, however, but one out of the 
innumerable advantages which we shall have from ‘“ certainty in moral 
Again, in potion: we shall take oe formula, and apply it to 
i or any other politica! 
and - , » shi all at once fi nd ‘the man : for our money, and shall 

not thoroughly chime in with our 
formula, the anti -P “ie tears of Mr. Newdegate, the sarcasms of Mr. 
israeli, or the peace-loving pathos of Mr. Bright. 
in ecclesiastical affairs, we prophesy an immense and speedy diminu- 
What man will not be written down 
an ass if he enter the a without the certainty of a Mr Grate 
at all events of a deanery 0 
if will lnk a complete change in the phere 


the calculation will 1 as they will have to 


nar ee wit h equal 


As for certainty) 


tion in the number 


mundane affairs. 

It is with deep regret, then, 
Grege’s “Novum Organum” 
plete at present, but never has the faintest chance of being one whit 
nearer completion to the end of time. 
and we think we can show our 
excellent reasons for this regret. 


that we announce our opinion that 
is not only utterly incom 


We repeat that we say 
readers that we have 
We do not know that we should 
ances of our ever being refused a second time ; 
would have sat down and ascertained whether 
there was any possibility of our being emancipated from the necessity 
Gregg’s public: ations in the dog-days. 
| hope against id ois and “belie ove in Mr. Tresham Gre rr against 
; do so under any circumstances whatever. 
Incredulous we may be, 
no agers esc rather much love—for certainty in 
We ask our readers, 
cannot help thinking that 
in e eyes of Mr. ¢ 





but we undoubtedly 


of ee any of Mr. 


all “ese f, if we coul 


assuredly we a 
iffairs both moral, political, 
then, to eondole with our hard fate, for 
in this instance our 


and ecclesiastical. 


nerec dulity will be folly 
raise the laugh o 
laughter, his scorn, and os sarcasm would only ws to prove bis own 
This we intend as verbum sapie nti, a - 
eaution the s scorner tl hat “~ shall writhe beneath the lash, s 
re him deserving of such 1 

- tard is the fate of the infirm 
harder, we assert, 1 
Mr. T. D. Gregg’e literary offepring. 





"any one who criticises unfavourably 
Vay, we have bell, book, and 
e shall not add to Mr. Gregg’ 
incandescent wrath by the use of such a Popish metaphor) for the 
“ Suppose a man,” says the 

f the N ‘ Ovissimu m : Organum, “take up as his vocation (¢) 
ignorant, and self-satisfied critic ; 


excommunic ation of 1 


the part of a snarling, 


of the expression, the shallow ignorance e and impu' ler 
character are signified with a des aree Of ce 


assumptions of suc 
could never lead 


tainty that vague considerations on it 
the whole, his utterly despicable nature is here made 
learned, with a distinctness that, we + 


wantane to say, conte te ors sywise 
,_ Teserves his clenching arg 
i "he says, ‘ who might 

eve is defin d by th e 
answer at once, 


thu s y object to. our pr oof, to inform 
equation 7 =a (1 + cos ¢)?” 


a disbeliever in Mr. 
we could much sooner believe 12 
ae as pores lod in the five-act drama of Kin 1g 
, that tobacco was smoked in England 


must be the equati on to : 
Grege’s N) theor ies ? 


1 during the reign 


In a word, we could sooner place f faith in spirit- 
theory of the classics having been 
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written by the Jesuits, in the non-existence of matter, and the non- 
entity of Mr. Gregg himself, than in the ““ Novum Organum” of the 
chaplain of St. Mary’s. Let our readers only examine the matter for 
themselves; let them not be frightened by the Hebrew or Greek 
upon the frontispiece, or the idea of the difficulty of the differential 
calculus. Five minutes’ study of any book on the differential cal- 
culus gh give them all the learning they may require for understand- 
ing Mr. Gregg’s equations; and ‘five minutes more will suftice to 
convince them that they have lighted upon a book, the silliness and 
absurdity of which no finite quantity c can represent. 
Appended to this pamphlet we have an examination paper con- 
taining twenty-eight questions on the Greggian calculus: 
1, How can Ireland be raised to its proper emin rence as a nation ? 
_ 2. Investigate an expression for convocation, and state the law of its opera- 
tion on society. 
What great moral truth is illustrated by the fact that the 
ofa triangle are equal to two right angles? 
_ 4. Show that the eternal destruction of the unb: aptised, who may even die in 
infancy, is in complete unison with corresponding analogies in scientific truth. 
5. Give an idea as to the system whereby the books of t the recording angels 
are kept in heaven, so as that even the slightest movement of man shall be 
numerically recorded, and the exact state of his ace¢ vant with Heaven made 
visib! e at a glance to the celestial intelligences at any moment. 
This paper, we think, would pluck a dozen senior wrang 
into one. For the benefit of such of our readers as may not know 
who Mr. Tresham Gregg is, we would add that Pay is the chapl: uin of 
St. Mary’ s in Dublin, and a well-known popular preacher in that 
city. 


three angles 
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DROPPING SHOTS FROM THI 
Campaigning Experiences in Rajpootana and Ct 
Suppression of the Mutiny, 1857-8. ; rs. HesrRy 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. pP- , 
Up Among the Pandies, or a Year’s Service in India. By Lieut. 
Vivian Derive Masenvin, Royal ki tiller London : Routledge, 
Warne, and Routledge. pp. 360. 


\ \7E LIVE a terribly fast life i 


MU a S. 


Dusercy. 


1 this age. How many months 
it since we first got news of th ose terrible events in India which 
begat such awful and unprecedented troubles there, and compelled 
us to assert our supremacy at the cost of so much — blood 
and so much treasure? Not many, surely. And yet it is now all 
over, and the thing almost forgotten, save in the hearts yf those who 
buried the hopes and the happiness of their lives at Lucknow, at 
Delhi, and at bloody Cawnpore. W hy, it is not so very far back since 
we had a volume from Mrs. Henry Duberly detailing her experiences of 
the Russian war; for a campaigner of e xperient eis Mrs. Duberly. Gal- 
lan try alone prev ona us from ca lling } her a veteran. And yet since that 
we have had not only the Indian mutiny, but a war with China; Europe 
has se 1a Napoleonic campaign in Italy begun and ended ; and here 
we are, sitting down to read two bran new volumes about matters 
which were past and gone when the late affairs we have spoken of 
were in embryo. Well may we say that we live in fast times. 
Mrs. Duberly’s batch of ‘* Campaigning Experiences ” is, like her 
Crimean “ Journal,” a pleasant chatty little volume, but not very 
profound. She is evidently a talkative kind of body, and is as garru- 
lous with her pen as most of her sex with their tongues. She jots 
everything down in her note-book, and empties it out of her note- 
book into her volume, no detail being too minute to escape her fuith- 
ful recording. She begins at the very beginning, and where her for- 
mer book left you there takes you up. She tells you how, when the 
8th Hussars returned from the Crimea, they were inspected by the 
Queen and forthwith packed off to India; what happened during the 
voyage ; how a man fell 1; how they got to Bombay, and 


is 
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overboard : 
how ‘‘my husband and I established ourselves in a large tent in the 
garden of Hope Hall Hotel, at Mazagon, near manny.” We will 
spare the reader all these matters and also all the little details of 
Eastern life, interesting and curious enough we have no doubt to the 

inexpe rienced; but doubtless familiar to those who have read any 

proportion of the almost countless volumes which have been written 
about Anglo-Indian life. It may be noticed, however, en passant, 

that Mrs. Duber rly does not give a very flattering account of the good 
manners prevalent in Bombay : ; 

Notwithstanding their strict obedience to etiquette, I cannot say that I found 
the manners of my fellow-countrywomen in India characterised by real polite- 
ness. On one occasion we were dining at the house of the highest person in th 
residency, himself remarkable for his courtesy. The guests, about enty in 
number, were nearly all strangers to me; and during “that triste period afte 
dinner devoted by the ladies to the exclusive  enj »yment of each other’s society, 
I heard the question asked across the room, ‘‘ Which is Mrs. Duberly ?” and as 
loudly replied to by ‘There she is, sitting on the sofa, in pink,” with the com- 
ment from a third of ‘Oh! is that the Crimean heroine ?”—while two young 
‘adies shifted their chairs, in order to take an inventory of me at their leisure. 

From B ombay to Mandavee and th » inland to the scene of the 
mutiny, which had then commenced, Mrs, Duberly and “seg hoes l 
had to be ond their steps. As they arrived the news of the taking of 
pig lhi greeted them. ‘Their first halt was at Bh: oj, which = quitted 

n the 9th of February, 1858; and after a long jour ended in 
forced marches, they reached Kotah, then i ids of th e rebels, 
by the 28th of M: rch. No sooner were they arri » were 
summoned into action. , 

During the four last miles we had heard the g on the town; but 
Our astonishment was great, on our arrival, to see Do Salis reading 














| to be made at noon, and that the cavalry, 8th Hussars included, would turn out 


at seven A.M., prepared to take their share in the action! This was sharp work 
“and no mistake.” And I must say that I observed with pleasure and with 
pride that, after two months’ wearisome marching, after fifty-six hours of great 
exertion, with tired horses for which not a draught of water could be procured 
without rest, or refreshment for themselves, save what the bare earth afforded, 
there were none who did not show that eager excitement and cheerful readiness 
which never seem to desert the English soldier in the field. By half-past seven 
the cavalry brigade marched off the ground, 1500 strong, and apparently as 
fine a body of men as one would wish to see. 

There was some bad management somewhere; for the rebels were 
allowed to evacuate the town, and the fresh troops, covered as they 
were with laurels gathered in the Crimea, had no opportunity afforded 
for much addition to their glory. In detailing the fall of Kotah, Mrs. 
Duberly narrates a splendid example of what she most truly calls 

real heroism : 

An instance of antique heroism, uncommon in these civilised days, occurred 
during the assault on Kotah. The rebel chiefs were endeavouring to make the 
most t avourable disposition of their forces, and one of them rode with consider- 
able difficulty to the top of a fortification, from whence he could command a 
view of all that was going on. As the mutineers began to fly and the English 
pressed into the town, it became evident to him that, before he could descend, 
the enemy would be upon him, and eseape would be impo “|—9 Choosing 
death rather than the disgrace of fallin g alive into our hands, he gathered up 
his reins, and plunging his armed heels into his horse's sides, rode him at the 
parapet-wall. The horse rose bravely at his last leap, and falling he —e 
with his rider a depth of 120 feet, “both were cr ushed in one mangled n 
together. In the days of ; on and Ceeur de Lion that « ry or > would one 
been carefully gathered up, and ope buried, instead o f being t left to be 
devoured by ‘the pariah dogs and pig 

The following account of the constitution and mode of enlistment 

Jacob’s famous corps of Scinde cavalry is highly interesting 

No married man is enlisted into the corps, or permitted to remain in it 
the anxiet f th e Sindians to be admitte: i into it is said to be very great. 
candidates, if satisfactory in other respects, are mounted on horseback, without 
saddle, and with a ple ain watering-bridle. They are then taken to a steeple- 
chase ground, vn yew. over two miles, and supplied, artificially and natural]; 

y kind of obstacle, and told that the first men in will be chosen. 7 ven 
had heard of this initiatory process, 1 used to admire these dashing 
riders, who sat so easily on their horses, and looked so well. During i exp 
dition of our flying column there was a ford to be crossed—deep, wide, and 
difficult; but they made no check. Plunging into it, they splashed and 
scrambled through it in ten minutes: while it took our people, with their 
steadier neti ns, twice that time to cross. They are allowed a certain sum, out 
( of wh hich ey provi de their own horses, or Gov ernment perhaps would hardly 
approve 0 f such expeditious movements. 

On to Chandaree, a long an d wearisome march, the rebels conti- 

lly giving way and flying before them, greatly to the disappointment 

gallant veseee expressed the most eager anxiety 
1; ‘for,” said he, ‘* we have been marching after 
‘sin to think 2 are none.” At Antree, however, 
th of June, they came up with a body of them, and Mrs 
nesses a gallant charge in which the Europeans take all 
The next place the 8th Hussars were stationed at was 
. Duberly saw : me ane Saniog: The account 
ith the widow of t arajah Is very graphic 


pie 
ther 


bout eighteen vears « rr lack and gold, 
ump aments, was ly interesting on account of her littl 

, agi irl of three years old, laden with pearl ornaments. She herself was 

almost entirely silent onl the widow of the late Maharajah, whose adopted son 

now reigns, was equs ally so; but the old “a — myself kindled into conversa- 

tion at once, as flint and steel emit fire. ‘“ Was I the Englishwoman who had 

gone with the armies to make war upon ma Ruski : “She thought I was a 

much older person.” ‘‘ Could I re on h rseback k?” ‘Had I seen a European 

battle between the English and the Ruski?” ‘ Ay,” she said, her dark eyes 

ilating as she spoke, ‘I, too, have ridde n ata battle: I rode when Wellesley 
Sail foros us from th e field, with nothing but t the saddles on which we sat. 
2 me describe all - saw of the fi ght on the 19th of June, and asked to 

n ly telling me to take off my bracelets, she, scarcely 

them « 2 to the other ladi d recommenced her con- 

1e showed herself astly proud of the beautiful palace and 

lived and reigned solong. Presently women appeared, 

y shawls. ‘These are presents,” whispered Mrs. Filose, 

in the innocence of my hea naccustomed to the polite 

, I fancied that the costly shawl of crimson and gold 

r my future wear. How gorgeous it would have looked over a 

ue! My surprise was great at being told merely to take the 

trav in my hand and pass it on to a w } i in waiting behind my 
chair. Seven times was I tantalised, b last tray a PPro ached, the 
$hae-si ie, taking i i yhite Chandaree cambric, g e [it] into my 
hands, bidding me “ keep i ” umerous offerit 8 of f fruit, bi tel-nut, rose- 

he ladies 


dressed in 
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w ater, sweetmeats, &c., followe vhen my interpretess sal t 
I is with me, and we wi 
1 then 
y hop ful pursuit of pu 
man, Tanti Topee. Of th rork d 
the 8th Hussars, and Mr: . Duber!y 
ormed by the fact that from 
j , 1859, the total 
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be confessed, 
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most part, been already published in Bentley’s Miscellany, but makes 
its appearance now in a ‘more complete and extended form,” as the 
author assures us. What sort of a hand the Lieutenant makes at 
sifting evidence the following very convincing argument, as to the 
alleged Sepoy atrocities, will serve to show: 

During a conversation which I had with a person soon after landing, in the 
course of which I naturally recurred to the all-absorbing topic—the mutiny—I 
unwittingly touched a tender chord, for he sighed when I mentioned the sub- 
ject, and said, solemnly, “‘ Ab, sir, I have been a sad sufferer by it ;"—he had 
lost his wife and thirteen near relations during the bloody scenes which had so 
convulsed India! Many a tale of torture and cruelty did he tell me; in some 
of the instances being himself personally acquainted with, or related to, the vic- 
times—tales of butcheries and the pouring out like water of innocent blood—of 
insults to ladies too horrible to mention—of repulsive indignities too dreadful to 
conceive, equalling, if not exceeding, in the atrocity of their details, any of those 
accounts which had chilled the blood of newspaper readers at home—but I firmly 
believed at the time, and I firmly believe now, what this man told me ; he was 
a person holding a most respectable and responsible office under Government, 
and I have never seen any occasion for discrediting his statements. Why is it 
that by some these tales of suffering and torture are now disbelieved? Have 
we, since they were first published, seen anything in the Sepoy character—any 
unusual gentleness—any tender forbearance—any great humanity, which may 
justify this disbelief? Ifso, on what occasions? Surely not in the loathsome 
mutilations of the bodies of dead English soldiers which may fall into their 
hands—surely not in the frightful cruelties that they commit, to this day, when 
they have the power, on unfortunate villagers, their own countrymen, whose 
only crime has been remaining faithful to us—surely not in the taunting boast 
made by one of them, as he was being led to the gallows, that he died happy in 
the consciousness of having himself assisted and taken part in the killing of 
English children, and the dishonouring of—as he expressed it—‘t your wives, 
your mothers, and your daughters.” These things are not calculated to elevate 
the Sepoy character in our opinion, or to cause one to think that in the first 
flush of triumph—in the first outburst of his pent-up hate, maddened by the 
taste of blood, and dazzled with his temporary successes, he would think of 
mercy ; or is this disbelief merely assumed, to goad the poor shrinking sufferers 
into detailing before a curious public the misery, the indignities, the humilia- 
tions to which they or their families have been exposed ? 

So that a casual conversation held with “‘a person,” soon after 
landing, is to upset the ascertained fact that no such things as mutila- 
tions can be proved against the Sepoys, and that there is not one 
single well-authenticated instance of such mutilations known. But, as 
a pendant to these unproved mutilations, let us conclude with Lieut. 
Majendie’s own account of what took place at the taking of the 

‘‘ Engine House” on the day of the siege of Lucknow. As he was 
an eye-witness of the fact, and as it is an episode of the siege which 
has escaped too frequent description, the quotation is interesting. 

There was a large building, surrounded by several smaller ones and out-houses, 
situated between the Kaiserbagh and the river, and cccupied by the enemy, which 

it was necessary to clear, and two companies of the above-named regiment, under 
Major Ratcliffe, were detached for this duty, the remainder of the regiment, with 
some of the 38th, being posted outside. In some way or another the detachment 
became divided, and the greater number entered by a narrow passage at one 
side of the house; the smaller party with Major Ratcliffe entering at the other 
side. The former, pressing along this passage, in which they had two men killed, 
arrived at a small room filled with a motley collection of Pandies. Detachments 
of every native regiment in the service seemed to have assembled here; the blue 
and white uniforms of the Bengal cavalry soldier were mixed up with the red 
coats of the Sepoys of the Line and with the dark blue of the “‘Goolundaz” (or 
Artilleryman), while others were dressed in the plain white cotton clothes usually 
worn by natives. Equally various were the weapons wherewith they were 
armed—matchlocks, muskets, old cavalry sabres, tulwars, and pistols, flashed 
before the eyes of our men as they entered and drove the surprised rebels, cowed 
and trembling, before them into another small inner room. A fierce interchange 
of volleys was now carried on through the open doorway, the men on each side 
watching their opportunity to deliver a hasty shot round the corner of the door, 
without exposing themselves. This, however, could not last for ever, and after 
some time Captain Francis, the officer in charge of the party, ordered all his 
men to load; they then made a rush through the doorway upon the foe, and in 
spite of two cf our men being shot, and two more cut down, they succeeded in 
effecting an entrance. A desperate fight now took place; the small room was 
so crowded by the enemy, who were as thick as standing corn, that there was 
hardly space to move, our men having literally to mow their way through this 
living mass, 
And like reapers descend to the harvest of death; 

plying their bayonets busily and unceasingly: blow succeeding blow—flash fol- 
lowing flash, in quick and deadly succession, till they had hewn for themselves 
standing room out of this mass of struggling, bleeding, panic-stricken mutineers. 

It must have been an awful scene—a mob of friends and foes crowded into a few 
square yards, hacking and hewing at one another—reeking bayonets and red- 
dened tulwar blades flashing high in air—occasional pistol-shots breaking in 
sharp and clear upon the hideous chorus of groans, and curses, and shrieks, 
which resounded through the air. Throughout the whole the work of death 
slowly but surely progressed, till the floor became red and slippery with warm 
blood, beneath the quick trampling feet of the combatants. The wretched 
Sepoys at last made a desperate attempt to escape by flying from the small room 
into a large central apartment, filled with engines, cranks, pipes, furnaces, boil- 
ers, and other appliances of machinery ; just as they entered it, however, they 
were met by another body of rebels, who were trying to escape from the party 
under Major Ratcliffe, which I have before said had entered at the opposite side 
of the house, and which had fought its way through just such another scene as 
that above described, to the central room. And now, hemmed in on all sides, 
with all hopes of escape cut off, with nothing left for them but to die, the miser- 
able Sepoys seemed to have become perfectly paralysed and helpless with terror, 
and to have made no further efforts, or very feeble ones, to defend themselves 
from our men. From the doorway at the opposite end of the room a leaden 
shower rained in upon them, our men actually piling up in the doorway the 
sorpses of those they had killed, as a barricade against the shots, few and far 
between, wherewith the miserable wretches who still lived feebly replied to those 
murderous volleys which were striking them down by dozens. The scene of horror 
at last began to draw to a close; the shots becoming less frequent told that the 
work of death was nearly over, while our men, exhausted and sated with car- 
nage, were firing a few last shots down the pipes and among the machinery, to 
put an end to the small number of Sepoys remaining, who were attempting to 
hide therein. Just then, as though to magnify this overwhelming accumulation 
of horrors, a fire broke out in the building, the beams and door-posts of the 




















room having become ignited from the constant discharge of fire-arms, and the 
flames communicating with the clothes of the dead and dying Sepoys who lay 
piled on one another on the floor, and spreading rapidly, owing to these clothes 
being in great part cotton, soon reduced the whole, as it has been described to 
me, to a sickening, smouldering mass of disfigured corpses. When I add, more- 
over, that mixed up with and among these corpses were several living Sepoys, 
who had hidden themselves underneath the dead bodies of their comrades, in the 
hopes of so escaping the general slaughter, and that these wretched creatures 
were thus roasted alive, my readers will agree with me that it would be scarcely 
possible to imagine a more terrible and ghastly scene. The number of the 
enemy killed in these rooms amounted to three hundred ; while fifty or sixty 
more fell outside the buildings in endeavouring to escape, having fallen into the 
clutches of the remainder of the 20th Regiment, and the two companies of the 
38th, who werestationed round the house. This large slaughter of the enemy 
was effected—incredible though it may appear—with a loss to us of only about 
eight or nine killed, and some fifteen or sixteen wounded ! 
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Surely it was a red right hand that worked this terrib 
vengeance. 
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A DOMESTIC STORY. 
The Curate and the Rector: a Domestic Story. By Euizapetu 
Srrutt. London: Routledge, Warne, and Routledge. pp. 476. 
HE SCENE OF THE STORY set forth in this little volume 
is supposed to open at Gormanton, a few miles from Cambridge ; 
which enables the authoress to give some sketches of University hfe, 
and to introduce her readers to certain Cantabs, both model and 
scape grace, whose sayings and doings form the staple commodity ot 
these pages. The plot—if plot there be at all—is exceedingly simple. 
We have a wealthy rector, whose god is his belly, and whose gour- 
mandise occasionally comes into an amusing contrast with the Lenten 
feasts of his curate. The former gentleman, Dr. Flufty, possesses, 
along with a managing, son-in-law-hunting wife, two dressy ogling 
daughters, the best thing about either of whom is a certain spice ot 
romance, which ultimately leads the younger daughter to elope with 
a strolling actor yclept Mr. Francis Shirley. Mr. Slender, the curate, 
passing rich on fifty pounds a year, is blessed with two model 
daughters ; the elder of whom, Margaret, is certainly a very fascinating 
damsel, and who is ultimately rewarded, as such admirable young 
ladies should be, by the hand of a youthful Cantab who 1s the 
possessor of an ancient name and ten thousand a year to boot, 
and who presents his needy father-in-law with a living which, 
as in duty bound, falls vacant at the precise moment when it is 
wanted. We are also introduced to a certain young nobleman, Lord 
Orville, whom the authoress presents to her readers (by a misnomer) 
as a gentleman commoner of Trinity College, Cambridge. This 
youthful scion of nobility possesses an amount of romance which 
alone would amply supply the joint stock of sentiment possessed by 
any nalf-dozen of the most novel-reading young ladies that we have 
ever met with. This same romance enables the young lord to do a 
good many curious things, and finally to elope to Gretna Green wit 
a sister of Mr. Courtney, without there being the slightest necessity 
for any such elopement taking place. 

One of the most interesting portions of this volume is the Curate s 
diary, which, we cannot help thinking, is copied—and very closely, 
too—from a translation from the German which appeared in one ‘ 
the Messrs. Chambers’ publications some years ago. 

We will now proceed to give some extracts from the book, advising 
those young ladies who have brothers or relatives at Alma Mater to 
inquire from them how far these sketches of modern university lite 
may be trusted; and those ladies who have not such relatives, ‘o 
receive the said sketches occasionally cum grano salis. Let us give 
a specimen of Dr. Plufty’s family over their dessert : 

“* And so Clement Courtney called this morning,” said the incipient Reverer 
Augustus Middleton Plumtree Plufty.—‘“ Yes; and he stayed so long—incdee 
he generally does,” returned Mrs. Plufty, looking complacently towards her 
eldest daughter, ‘* that he was afraid he should scarcely be back in time for 
dinner at Thornton Hail.”—* Then, sure enough, his fears were rightly founded 
rejoined her son, ‘for I met him myself, not two hours ago, in an exactly 
opposite direction, viz., going to Barnwell.”—‘‘ To Barnwell? How very odd -— 
when he said he was in such a hurry!” exclaimed Miss Plufty.—‘ How very 
mysterious! ” exclaimed Miss Emily Eleonora.—‘‘ How very improper!” 
marked Mrs. Plufty.—‘‘ It is not at all odd,” said Mr. Augustus Middlet 
Plumtree Plufty, ‘* for the players are there, and some confounded prett) 
there are among them; there is a little vixen of a Jewess, that plays tre 
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it would do your heart good to see her stab herself in ‘ Roxalana ;’—and a: 
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its being mysterious, Miss Emily, Courtney, at any rate, makes no mys 
it, for he goes to Barnwell every day of his life, and sometimes three times 
day ; Ihave met him on the road as often myself.” —‘“ Then you must have be 





going there as often, by your own account,’’ said Doctor Plufty, “ and 

you must allow, is not very proper—for you, at any rate; itis nothing ver) 
creditable even to Mr. Courtney, who is a man of large independent fortune; 
you, Augustus, who have your fortune to make, it is the height of imprucencé 

We hope that such Chesterfieldian logic as the foregoing is! 
common among the beneficed clergymen of the Establishment. Her 
M4 ¥ ”, ° ] mot 
is a character of the much-abused and often long-suffering tradesn 
of our university towns : 

The patience of the shopkeepers in Cambridge certainly is trul; 
as long as they feel assured that they shall finally lose nothing by it: and 
the prices they have the modesty to charge are generally on the calculati? ©’ 
seven years’ usurious interest, they have just conscience enough not to man.t< 
apy very great anxiety on the matter, till one half of that time be expiré 

We can assure the authoress that Gormanton is too far from €20 
bridge for Cantabs to take the trouble of looking after country 2! 
at church : 

Added to these stationary aristocracies there was generally a very pre:-Y 
sprinkling of young Cantabs, tempted by the love of novelty to come anu 
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about them among the country girls. The Misses Plufty were in the habit of 
ascertaining at a glance the number and quality of the gownsmen in attendance; 
and on the same Sunday that the curate’s daughters had been so surprised at 
the uncommon sight of two well-dressed strangers in their father’s congregation, 
Miss Emily Eleonora was much more agitated by beholding, immediately 
opposite to her in the gallery, the young man whom she had the day before felt 
so much disappointment in not seeing at the blacksmith’s cottage. 

The same country girls may be seen in much greater perfection in 
any of the churches in Cambridge, at least if the Sunday be fine. 

We may add that, though the axiom “that language was given to 
man to disguise his thoughts” has been attributed to Talleyrand, there 
is little doubt but that he borrowed it from Young’s ‘“ Night 
Thoughts.” It is almost needless to say that the following is greatly 
exaggerated : 

It (a bill) ran as follows: ‘‘ Augustus Myddleton Plumtree Plufty, Esq., 
Debtor to Shortcake and Allpuff, confectioners, cooks, and fruiterers, dealers in 
liqueurs, &c.”—“* Why, bless me, Augustus,” exclaimed Mrs. Plufty, in dismay, 
dropping the bill, as she glanced her eye on the sum total, ‘‘ what can you have 
wanted with such quantities of jellies and ices, and I don’t know what? Grapes, 
too, and pines! how very foolish.”—‘ I think so, indeed,” said the doctor, 
“when he knows how much my forcing-houses are costing me.”’—“* Why, sir, as 
to that, aman must give what other men give. Lord Orville has just paid these 
very fellows four hundred pounds for his bill with them last term. I should 
not think there is a more moderate account than mine in all Trinity, for the 
time; and I had rather not be at college at all than sneak like a snob out of my 
fair share of things.”—“‘ Yes, my dear,” argued his mother; ‘“ buteighty pounds 
for three suppers and one breakfast! why, it is impossible half the things could 
have been eaten.”—“ Not by the men, 1 grant you,” said Augustus; ‘‘ but if 
there had been twenty times as much, the Gyps would clear it off, and that 
makes the rascals always send in so much more than is really wanted.”"—** Well, 
I do think it is ashame to be so robbed,” said Miss Plufty; “‘why, eighty 
pounds would find Emmy and me in dresses for a twelvemonth.”—* Yes, but 
people must eat as well as dress, you will remember, voung ladies,” said their 
brother; ‘“‘and as I do not comment upon your bills, I must request that you 
will not on mine. It is enough that those who pay them assume the preroga- 
tive of doing so.” And so saying, with an air of offended dignity, he was about 
to leave the room ; but the doctor was not going to let him off quite so easily.— 
“Stay, sir!’ said he, drawing forth another paper of items, headed, ‘‘ Augustus 
Myddleton Plumtree Plufty, Esq., Debtor to Mrs. Fantail, milliner, mercer, 
and shirtmaker ’—he began: “12 doz. French kid gloves, 14/. 8s.”"—‘ Twelve 
dozen!” shrieked his mother; “impossible! It must be a mistake; it must be 
half a dozen. Nobody in their senses would think of getting more than half a 
dozen pair of gloves at a time! "—‘‘I am in my senses,” said Augustus; ‘at 
least I consider myself so, and I always get my half-year'’s stock beforehand. 
There are only six dozen of white and six dozen of primrose; and I do not 
think any candid judge of such things would call that unreasonable.” Miss 
Plufty lifted up her eyes, but stood too much in awe of her brother’s rebuke to 
risk incurring it again. Mrs. Plufty had something of the same sort of feeling, 
which restrained her expressions of wonder and grief; and Miss Emily was 
absorbed in a reverie in which we do not mean to say white gloves had no share, 
any more than white ribbons, but which gave her countenance a sweet placidity 
that was a great recommendation to her in the eyes of Augustus, under the 
cloudy look of his affairs at that moment. The doctor went on, ‘Collars and 
fronts made to measurement, 10. 16s.”—‘* Well!” exclaimed Mrs. Plufty, 
unable to keep silence any longer, ‘‘ I do call that abominable. Why, Augustus! 
you can get as handsome collars as you need wish to put on for twelve shillings 
a dozen! "—‘‘T dare say you may, ma’am—English make; but these are Paris; 
they are what the Oxford men wear—and they have always cut us out in 
chokers.”—“' They will cut you out in everything,” said the doctor, ‘‘ unleas you 
alter your conduct. And here is another most abominable thing—fifty pounds 
for cigars! an expense which, when I was a young man, was unheard of.”— 
“ Very likely, sir; habits alter. Your grandfather smoked, I dare say—you 
did not; your son smokes—your grandson may not. Some of our men contract 
for their cigars at a hundred a year, but I don’t think that a good plan; only, 
then, to be sure, one always has plenty of prime for one’s friends.” 

The latter half of this volume is somewhat tedious, as it is a sort of 
explanation (quite unnecessary) of what has happened in the previous 
half. We must protest against the grievous length of Lucy’s first 
letter, which is also, fortunately, her last. Young ladies before the 


flood might have found persons to read and time to write such 
preposterously long epistles. 
On the whole, there is a good deal to interest readers in this little 


volume; and we sincerely hope that the Messrs. Routledge will never 
have a duller volume in their forthcoming series. 


Balthazar ; or, Science and Love. By H. pe Bauza Translated by 
Witt1am Rorson. (Routledge). pp. 170.—It has often been a matter of 
speculative wonder with us how it is that no English publisher has been 
found enterprising enough to add a really good translation of Henri 
de Balzac’s incomparable novels to our literature. That they are immea- 
surably the greatest works of the kind that France—indeed, we would 
add, any other country—has ever seen, does not admit of the slightest 
dispute. That they go deeper into the human heart, represent more truly 
the human passions, and reflect with greater accuracy the phases of 
human life, than any other novelist has ever been able to do, is admitted 
by all who know anything about the matter. Some may object that there 
are features in his compositions which render them undesirable subjects 
of study to the young and pure. To this we reply that we are not of that 
opinion. There is nothing in Balzac of that morbid pruriency, that 
Wicked and frivolous delight in looking at bad things, which degrades 
Paul de Kock to the level of the obscenest scribbler, and renders his 
works utterly intolerable to any decent mind. Balzac touches Vice but 
to scourge her ; he drags her forth into the light of day, sets her up in 
the pillory, and calls her by her right name. When Jezebel is painted 
and leans out of the window, she gets neither courteous epithets nor 
courteous treatment from him. ‘To those only who are for ignoring vice 
altogether, and who lull themselves into a comfortable belief that moral 
diseases can be cured according to the Mosaic treatment of leprosy, by 
covering up the sore so many days, will the works of Balzac be objec- 
tionable. We believe that, so far from having a demoralising effect, the 
careful and thoughtful perusal of Balzac’s writings can have no other 
effect than to increase the love of virtue and the dread of vice. The 








specimen before us fulfils none of the conditions which we consider 
essential to a good translation. Mr. Robson is neither better nor worse 
than his predecessors ; but (if the truth must be spoken) the so-called 
translations which are foisted upon the public as genuine reflections of 
good French romances by authors of reputation are really the most 
miserable parodies that can be conceived. They reproduce neither the 
vigour nor the elegance of style for which the originals are celebrated, 
aud those who read them must be utterly at a loss to account for the 
great reputations which their authors enjoy in their own country. Now, 
if there be any author who ought to enjoy a special indemnity against 
being treated in this manner, it is Henri de Balzac. His style is so 
admirable in every way, so vigorous, so wonderfully concentrated, that it 
is pitiable to find it filtered by a process of weak translation into such 
poor stuff as we have here. Let Mr. Robson and (whichis perhaps more 
important) Messrs. Routledge understand that to make a good transla- 
tion several qualities are needed. The translator must thoroughly 
understand not only the language of his author, but his spirit, so 
that he may translate the spirit as well as the mere form of the com- 
position. Secondly, he must be able to write just such good vigorous 
English as it might be supposed his author would have written had he been 
an Englishman. In fact, the most perfect translation is that which renders 
a work into a language just as it would have been had that been the 
original language. To do that perfectly requires, of course, a writer 
equal to the original author; but it may be taken for a rule that as a 
translation recedes from that standard, so does it fail in being a good 
translation. Now “La Recherche de l’Absolu” is decidedly one of the 
finest of Balzac’s novels. That and “ Eugénie Grandet” are among the 
most charming tales in any language; and there is nothing in either of 
them that can call a blush to the cheek of the purest. It is a beautiful 
lesson, teaching how a single passion, even if it have apparently a vir- 
tuous motive, when indulged to excess, may so absorb all the qualities 
of the soul as to render it criminally egotistic, and so may produce all the 
effects of the most devastating vices. Balthazar Claés, in his innocen 
search after the alchemical secret that is to convert all things into gol 
ruins his family as effectually as as if he had given himself up to the 
worst excesses. This is the story which Mr. Robson has translated, and 
has called “ Balthazar, or Science and Love;” wy he has called it so is no 
very apparent. Of the merit of the translation the very first sentence 
offers a most notable proof. ‘There exists at Douai, in the rue de Paris, 
a house,” &e Ofcourse the original runs: “Il existe 2 Douai, dans la 
rue de Paris, une maison—.” Mr. Robson is evidently unaware that 
houses cannot properly be said to e-rist, and that the word “existe,” when 
applied to things, signifies “is,” in the sense of “is extant.” Balzac would 
no more have used the word in Mr. Robson’s sense than Addison wou'd 
have put into the Dream of Mirza “ There lived a bridge.” 

Chronicle of the Hundredth Birthday of Robert Burns. Collected and 
iedited by James Bariantine. (Edinburgh and London: A. Fullerton 
and Co.) pp. 605.—This goodly tome professes to be a complete memorial 
of all the celebrations of the Burns Centenary Anniversaries held over the 
world, and we have every reason to believe that it is as correct and as 
full as could have been expected, if not more so than could have beer 
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wished. Of the celebration itself, and of the manner in which it was 
everywhere carried out, we highly approved; and shall not readily forget 
the gratification which we derived from attending what was p ps its 
most successful manifestation—that at Glasgow. But whether any good 
end is gained by collecting all the speeches that were made, and all the 
toasts that were drunk upon the occasion, some may be inclined to ques- 
tion. We, indeed, cannot but admire the courage which has prompted 
the achievement, and the faith in nationality which has inspired a beliet 





in the possibility of being fairly remunerated for so tremendous a tas 
For both of these we think that Mr. Ballantine deserves the highest praise ; 








and glad shall we be to hear that his hope has not been altogether in 
vain. That the publication will afford infinite gratification to most of 
those who made speeches upon the occasion there can be no doubt; and 
if each of these can be induced to buy a copy to hand down as an 
loom to posterity, to show how they joined in doing honour to the Bard 


on the 25th of January 1859, a very respectable circulation will be 
secured. As we have said before, the six hundred and five royal octavo 
pages of which this volume is composed are filled with speeches printed 


in double columns; and we question whether such a mass of talking, all 
about one subject, was ever got together before. The most remarkable 
feature in the whole is the wonderful sameness perceptible in all the 
great speeches. Whether it was “the historian of Europe,” holding forth 
at Glasgow, or some minor Scot in remote Canada, very much the same 
the same quotations, and sometimes even the same lan- 
It is only in the little speeches—in such little speeches 
\iasgow 


train of thought, 
guage, were used. 
as Sam Lover’s gem proposing the health of “The Ladies,” at 
—that anything like novelty and spontaneous eloquence is to be found 
The Italian Campaigns of General Bonaparte in 1796-7 and 1800. 

GEORG ‘With a Map. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) pp. 

Coming pon the actual enacting of a new edition of Bona- 
parte campaigns in Italy, this compilation by Mr. Hooper will be very 
useful for those who wish for a convenient opportunity of contrasting the 
new state of things with the old. It must be admitted that when the 
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comparison has been made, it is not much in favour of the former; for 
although, owing to modern improvements in the mechanism of A 
Magenta was more bloody than Lodi, and Solferino than Marengo, yet 
the proceedings of the uncle in Italy had a more solid effect than those of 
who hands over Italy bound and bleeding to receive her 


per 
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the nephew, 
liberty (!) at the hands of the Pope. “It is written,” says Mr. Ho 
“to recal to the recollection of the general reader, now that Italy is 

invaded by a Bonaparte, the principal incidents in the marvellous cam- 
paigns of the founder of a dynasty renewed in our day.” Sixty-three 
years have passed since young General Bonaparte entered Nice to take 
command over the army of Italy, and yet the story of his conquests there 
reads as freshly as ever ; destined, we fancy, to be remembered long after 
these strange and uncertain triumphs of his nephew have been forgotten. 
And with what means were they effected in comparison with those which 


have not yet left Italy! A small and enfeebled army, until his arrival 
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neglected, badly clad, badly provisioned—such were the soldiers to whom 
he said: “ Soldiers! you are naked and badly fed; I willlead you into the 
most fertile plains in the world.” And yet with those he opposed Austria 
and Piedmont in alliance (for Victor Emmanuel was not then, nor was 
there a Cavour to preach the independence of Italy); and with such 
mears and against such foes, he achieved one of the most brilliant series of 
victories that the world had seen since Cesar, and inaugurated a career of 
conquest which was only checked by the snows of Russia. In fifteen days 
he was enabled to show a tale of results which as far exceed those of the 
late campaign in Italy, so far as solidity goes, as the latter is pre-eminent 
for fruitless and wholesale slaughter. ‘Soldiers! you have in fifteen days 
achieved six victories, taken twenty-one colours, fifty-five pieces of 
cannon, several fortresses, and conquered the richest portion of Piedmont. 
You have taken 15,000 prisoners, and killed or wounded more than 10,000 














men.” Less blood here ; but much more of victory. And yet what was 
the result of all this victory ? Did Bonaparte give liberty to Italy ? No 
more than his nephew has done. He plundered her of her wealth and 


oppressed her people under pretence of befriending her; which, as yet, 
his nephew has not done. At the conclusion of the volume Mr. Hooper 
has added a chapter upon the state of Italy and the prospects of the cam- 
paign just ended by tiie unexpected treaty of Villafranca. It is just pos- 
sible that had that termination to the project for liberating Italy been 
known to him, the speculations might have had a different tendency. 
Stray Leaves of a Naturalist. By Davin Ross. (Houlston and Wright.) 
pp. 205.—If books like these encourage their authors to persevere in the 


improving and humanising study of natural history, they achieve a good 
end ; if, more than that, they beget a taste for such studies in the minds 





of others, they accomplish a very great and useful purpose. To say that 
they add much to the stock of human knowledge might possibly be to 
award too high a praise ; for it is not every naturalist who keeps a note- 
book that can hope to rise to the level of a Jesse ora Frank Buckland. 
Generally speaking, amateur naturalists are like some people who travel 
for the first time ; they mistake whatever is new to them for a discovery, 
and because it was not known before to themselves conclude that it must 
be equally novel to every one else. Now in the volume before us there is 
undoubtedly much that is old and something that is fanciful, and a little 
that is trite ; and yet itis a pleasant, readable, and very welcome little 
bool author says that these pages “were written during the 





k. Its 
intervals of severe study, and may be regarded as so many reminiscences 
of excursions in the field, and the development of early tendencies.” 
sry well; we can have no possible objection to an author because he 

s himself by writing a book, provided that in doing so he does 













mething for the amusement and instruction of his readers; nor can it 
> an accusation against an or that he has found a consolation in 







and solace to others. The plan of 
the book is that, after an in ion taking a bird’s-eye view of the 
three branches of terrestrial natural science, geology, zoology, and 

7 Mr. Ross gives a number of pretty, semi-poetical, and semi- 
ific chapters on such subje lrosera or sundew, the bitter- 
sweet woodsorrel, forget-me-not, n les, and other kindred topics. 
It is impossible to read this with g convinced that the author is 
a very earnest and loving, if not a very distinguished, naturalist, and we 
lo not envy - man who could close it without feeling that his mind had 
directed to 
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unto Nature’s God 


Emily Morton, a Tale: with Sketches from Life, and Critical Essays. By 
"HARLES WESTERTON. tles Westerton.) pp. 210.—A publisher who 
an author has this advantage over other Jiterati, that he can at 

secure the publication of his book; and, to be frank with Mr. 
Westerton, we believe that but for that cireumstance the chances of the 
ntents of this volume ever being seen in print would have been very 
ender indeed. Ifa publisher has his advantages, he should also remem- 
ber that he has his duties; and we cannot but think that Mr. Westerton 
refrained from printing until he had 
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CHRISTIANITY IN FRANCE. 

le nos Jours: Lettres Spirituelles. Par Apt 
TAIN, Premicre partie: La jeune Fille et la jeune Femme. 
hiachette. 


W' JULD THAT THERE WERE as much of spiritual elevation 
that it 


3AU- 
Paris: 


La Chrétienne de 


TAIN, 


as of worldly wisdom in this book; but while the evil motives 


ee } H . 
nfluence the human heart are analysed with marvellous subtlety 
and depicted with consummate power, we do not encounter th 
divine forces which are to regenerate and save. Can these be found 

. DP : 8 1: < 1 . } 5 x 

in any Roman Catholic work written at the present day? For long 
> . . 1 ‘fe ; . “tells 
years Romanism, which once was a full life and a grand organisation, 


has been deadening into a thing of such minate and puerile prescrip- 
1at it would be almost dignifying it to call it superstitious, sinc’ 
ion implies the play of spontaneous impulses. Religion is so 
acred in our eyes, that we do not curiously or captiously inquire in 
wh it Church we meet it, if it gives stupendous signs of reality. God's 
Church is gathered from all churches, and if we see a worshipper in 
God’s Church, we ask not from what temple less celestial he has 









ome. Weare not disposed, |then, to judge the Roman Catholic 
Church as it exists at this hour with fanatical exclusiveness. But 


the Roman Catholic Church of France, from its exaggerated 
. 7 > " ie . . . . * 7% . 
, its Pharisaic adoration of the letter, its selfish character, 





ts Jesuitical tricks, its servility to despotism, its utter moral barren- 


written something likely to bring him a solid reputation. This decidedly 
is not. The most prominent piece in the volume is the very common- 
place story of “ Emily Morton,” in which the old, old mariage de conve- 
nance, and the neglect of a beautiful and evangelical but pious young 
lady, are visited with the usual allowance of unhappiness and repentance. 
“ Captain Ackerley’s Lecture in St. James’s Park” is dull enough to be a 
bond fide report of a veritable lecture delivered by an eccentric character 
well known in London ; and “A Visit to Hever Castle,” “‘ A Lecture on 
Poetry,” and “The Sham Fight in Hyde Park,” read like papers which 
have been offered to and rejected by every magazine in the country. 

Biographical Sketches of Twenty-three Great Emperors, Kings, and_Con- 
guerors; for Juvenile Readers. By Frances ANNE UrtTerton. (Long- 
mans.) pp. 248.—The authoress modestly announces that these pages are 
intended for the use of juvenile readers, and we think we can promise 
any juveniles into whose hands this book may come some pleasant hours 
of reading. The subjects for the sketches are somewhat fantastically 
chosen; and it would be an easy matter to select twenty-three other 
great emperors, kings, and conquerors, to the exclusion of all whose short 
biographies we have in these pages. Still we have nothing to find fault 
with; each story is told in such a simple straightforward manner, that 
young readers will, we think, study with considerable pleasure these 
historical portraits. The terminating section comprises half a dozen 
sketches of historical sites and scenes, commencing with a short account 
of the Sicilian Vespers, and terminating with the Siege of Gibraltar when 
defended by General Elliott. The book is ornamented by five engrav- 
ings, the frontispiece representing Frederick Barbarossa sitting in his 
vault with his red beard grown through the stone table on which he rests 
his arms, waiting for the coming hour when the charm shall be broken. 
Miss Utterton gives us a translation of Riickert’s interesting ballad on 
Barbarossa. 

The Watering Places of England; with a Summary of their Medical Topo- 
graphy and Remedial Resources. By Epw1n Lez, M.D. (John Churchill.) 
pp. 339.—This is the fourth edition of Dr. Lee’s popular guide to the 
various health-giving spas, brunnens, and sea-bathing places of England ; 
and the author has taken advantage of the opportunity to make some 
very considerable additions, and to bring up the details and information to 
the present state of things. To the tourist and those yet in doubt whether 
Matlock, Malvern, or Sandgate shall receive their worn limbs, this capital 
little volume will be a welcome boon, and its issue at the exact period 
when that doubt invariably presents itself for solution is especially 
appropriate. 

Handbook to Australasia: being a Brief Historical and Descriptive Account 
of Victoria, Tasmania, South Australia, New South Wales, Western Austra- 
lia, and New Zealand. Edited by Wmt1am Farrrax. (Melbourne: W. 
Fairfax and Co.; London: Algar and Street).—A guide-book likely to 
be of great service to colonists and emigrants; containing full informa- 
tion respecting Australia and New Zealand, arranged, tabulated, and 
indexed in a very complete manner and easy to be referred to. It is 
accompanied by an excellent map of the Australasian colonies. 

We have also received : Remarks on the Anatomical Relations between th 
erand the Fetus. By Henry Madge, M.D. (Renshaw.)—A reprint 
from the Lancet of a valuable contribution to obstetrical science, from a 
practitioner of reputation in that branch.—— What is a Comet? a Dialogu 
in Popular Form. (E. Marlborough and Co.)—A useful little pamphlet, 
communicating the best and most received theories as to cometary bodies 
in an agreeable manner and easy to be remembered. It is illustrated by 
a sufficient number of diagrams.——The first three numbers of an eccen- 
tric serial story, of the would-be Shandean school, entitled Zhe Life and 
Adventures of Billabus. By Richard Harris. (Darton and Co.)——Also 
the fourth book of The Siege of Candia: an Epic Poem. By the same 
Author. The Chosen People: A Compendium of Sacred and Church 
History for School-Children. By the Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” 

J.and C. Mozley.)—A useful little school-book, but remarkable for no 
other fact than that it is by the author of the “Heir of Redclyffe.” 
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ness, seems to us a most tragical mockery. The rest we may 
lenounce ; it is the moral barrenness we lament. And we need no 
other evidence of this moral barrenness than that furnished by the 
warmest champions of the Gallican Church themselves. 

It has been said that the novels of Balzac are the most 
faithful delineation of modern French society. But though we 
have thrilled with horror when reading a ‘*Pére Goriot,” ye 
k tin and more unspeakable disgust were ours from the 
perusal of such a production as this of the Abbé Bautain. As 4 
literary achievement the volume deserves much commendation. Our 
author is not an original writer, not a massive thinker; but he has a 
brilliant rhetorical style, sometimes rising to pith, often varied by 
pungency, occasionally pathetic, and in the more solemn passages 
abounding with unction. The Abbé Bautain is never profound— 
perhaps no Frenchman has ever been—but he is frequently acute : 
an acuteness, of course, immensely increased by the sad experience 0! 
the spiritual instructor. The remarks are not few in which we cor- 
dially concur ; and numerous are the practical suggestions of value for 
persons of every class and creed. There is a living and manifold interest 
about these pages rare enough in English manuals of devotion. ‘Ther’ 
is also the good sense to see that the tolerance of innocent recreation 
is a gain, not a loss, for the Kingdom of God—an important truth 
which the foolish puritanism of England persists in overlooking. 
The Abbé, who appears to have been a mar of the world before 
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turning priest, has some excellent observations on dansing, He 
distinguishes between those modest and elegant dances prevalent i in his 
youth, and those coarse, clumsy, indecent dances which now reign in his 
old age, 

We could give many a column of extracts from the Abbé’s letters 
which all our readers would be the better for studying. Nevertheless, our 
good and clever Abbé drags us into an‘abyss sof corrupti om from which 
we are glad to escape. From his account there would seem to be 
scare cely more than two sorts of women in France—those sinning or 
preparing to sin, and the devotees. Now, besides the natural licen- 
— of the French, which feeds and is fed by their natural 

yanity, there are other reasons why French women are so often either 
Mieesdion as or hypocrites. The chief is the want of the home feeling to 
which England owes so much of her pur ‘ity and strength. The second 
is the odiously mercenary element in nearly French marriages. 
The vast majority of Englis sh marriages are marriages of inclination ; 
the vast majority of French marriages are a traffic as abominable in 
fles ind blood as aught which American slavery can present. Details 

ere would be offensive; the region is foul and sickening, and we rush 
past it w ith swift foot. The third is the 

rinciple, of any conception of duty for duty’s sake. Religion, 

iighest, may sanctify morality, but it does not create it. The 


al 
mora. 


inc 
n the ] 


more re ligion admits ‘the inde pendent b asis, the independent claims of 


morality, 


the wider and the loftier is its own sphere. It is not that 
religion 


and morality are to be pedantically severed where they 
have Sasemeiiaie action, or that we are to divide and subdivide 
after the preposterous f ashion of the phrenologists. But yer seg 
rectitu le, truthfulness, justi ee, are in themselves immutable, and God 
_ al ways smitten with the rod of his fury the nations that have 
tuted for them those ritual pomps which the Hebrew pro- 
e “7m so sublimely anathe matised. Now a Fr: nchwoman, under 
the guidance of her priest, learns morality only as the puny product 
if & Mass or a confessional. She the re xt th it down, casts it 
side, without even the affectation of se rupulosity. A fourth reasoi 
is the predominance of the sensual in _ nch ideas and in French lan- 
If the sensu: lity were of a robust kind it would be far less 
gerous; but it is a morbid iviousness, t to be found nowhere 
France. Now true vi -of soul must be a beautiful 
ignorance. Yet how is such i; ee possible when allusions are so 
incessant to m¢ edical or physic + ae al secrets, from which an innocent 
English g girl is guarded as by the flaming swords of the cherubim? In 
this very book, though the topics of discourse are all professedly 
there is an opulence of filth which may be exceedingly 
lelectable to the maidens, the mothers, and the widows to whom the 
Ab} re Bautain’s “ Spiritual Letters” are addressed, but which to us is 
intoler ably nauseous. 
A fifth reason, and 
vdd to the catalogue, 
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the last we mention, though we could easil 
is that for the French woman, as for the 
man, Paris is paradise. The healthy and abiding virtues 
ive the free breezes of nature continually blowing on them, 
st be ey freshed by the dews of the earth, must hold converse with 
rious voi ces of forests and seas, must climb the mountains to 
l into ineffable thought by the Almighty’s serenest starlight. 
Wi hat are 5 the virtues that flourish in the glare of Parisian saloons ? 
Virtues that differ little from vices. There is, to be sure, a class of 
women in France highly extolled by the Abbé Baut _ 1ey who 
msecrate themselves to a religious life by strictest vows. But here 
ne of the Catholic Church’s most diseusting doctrines comes into play. 
ir me higher merit is ascribed to the most insignificant nun, 
{ he cloister or out of it, than to the noblest wife or mother. 
al and criminal error we have no words too fierce to 
1e complete man or the com plete woman is the man or the 
nt ering i into all the social relations. And if it comes to be a 
juestion of self-sacrifice for others, } 


goo 
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which is diviner—the love which 
13 stung into dauntless daring and boundless generosity by the mere 
ht of human suffering ; or that which is ungrudging in gifts and i 
renoun cements, because it has made a bareain with heaven ? The 
Abl 9¢ Bautain is pleased a observe—he is rather a heavy joker— 
that the charity of Protestant ladies always ends like a comedy, with a 
marriage, Granting that this were true, even in the case of an angelic 
Florence Nightingale, what then? Would not from the hearth still 
go a sacred fire, to warm all the child: a of misfortune? The 
Catholics make a prodigious fuss about their Sisters of Mercy. But 
> away the theatrical, take away the expectation of eternal 
rd, and what remains? Ina Rs testant land like « ur own there 
yusands and ten thousands of unchronicled deni 
f self, even unto the death—denials more iat offerings 
more lavish, than a y ever mat - a Sister of Merey. and having 
their root, not in the hx pe of ree compense either 
but in the simple gos cn humanity and affection. We 
know the defects of Protes ism, and we have often 
‘xposed them. But, at a Vv Protestantism permits a 
me existence, and saves us from those iidsons leprosies of 
Wich the Abbé Bautain is the unshrinking under 
‘he delusion that they are miraculously sacred and sweet. No show- 
man can be more successful in presenting the Frenchwoman of 
venteen or eighteen to us as a creature for sale. If she is not 
bought by a man thirty or forty years older than herself, she sells 
Nerself in what we cannot help regarding as a mode still more 
Tevolting ; and it is blasphemous to talk of her in French sentimental 
s| To each of these spouses of Christ 


ls and offer- 


here or hereafter, 
enough 
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tion as the spouse of Christ. 


absence of moral teaching, of 


there is as a representative on earth the spiritual director—a per- 
sonage whom the author endeavours to bring before us with a prodi- 
gality of melodramatic effect. To increase the empire of these popes 
in small, of whom the Abbé Bautain is one, is his supreme remedy for 
all the religious maladies from which the young Christian woman in 
France suffers. The choice does not always lie between the lover 
and the confessor: the young Christian woman in France may _ 
both the lover and the confessor, or the confessor may himself be t 
lover. France swarms with degraded priests, and we know what 
they are generally degraded for. Michelet has wrathfully torn away 
the veil from this gulf of pollution into which hosts of France’s 
brilliant daughters are yearly hurled; yet we are still invited by 
the Abbé Bautain to gaze down into it as from a Hill of God into a 
Valley of Delights. How far the dominion of the confessor extends 
the Abbé Bautain somewhat incautiously enables us to see; your 
Frenchman, after all, cannot be a good Jesuit; he is too fond of 
prating. A good Jesuit would not, ina publis shed book, have told, 
the Abbé Bautain tells, an interesting female penitent to ask we 
ial instructor for permission to read the Bible. This is a spe- 
1 of the whole execrable tyranny. A bosom tormented by 
remorse and yearning for a renewal of communion with the Omni- 
potent conso ler, cannot possess, cannot open, cannot glance at that 
volume w hie} Christians universally profess earnestly to revere, 
| sanction of a mortal who may be a master in every 
» he is a slave in every lust. 
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Now, if Prote is anything at all, it is the perpetual insurr 
tion of indivi “a age after age. This is its ph ee mission in 
England, and long may it be faithful thereunto. Obedience let th 
be: to obey is to rule, as or accordance with the Scotch proverb 
“To thole is to over but let it be willing and intelligent 
Wi ho more lo nee who more obedient, than the English ? 
From the broad, the genial, 
cal freedom is a consequence, 
not a cause. a ry the » same individu: in France, M. Bautain, and 
far other, re nore nourishing fruits _ n 
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of all here below; that his divinity shone upon his brow, in his eyes, 
his countenance, his speech, his whole person ; that his visage was full 
of sweetness and majesty, his exterior imposing. How vile the taste, 
bow vulgar the mind, that can so pluck down what is revered as an 
invisible and unutterable glory into the paltry domain of cheap 
zsthetics and third-rate romance! M. Bautain addresses an epistle 
to a lady who is not very happily married. He wanted to console her, 
but did not well know how. He tells her that, not being able for 
the moment to do anything else, he set himself ardently to pray for 
her; that it appears it was the best thing he could have done ; for 
that a ray of light had pierced the darkness of her heart, and that 
Jesus Christ, who slept in the bark which was agitated by the waves 
of a sea in a fury, had started from sleep, and with a word calmed the 
tempest. Here two things are observable—the extravagance of the 
language as applied to the spiritual condition of a woman whose hus- 
band has rather a bad temper, and the monstrous presumption of the 
author in dreaming that his prayer had instantaneously achieved a 
miracle of consolation. ; 

Let these specimens suffice. Alas! M. Bautain, you are a clever 
writer, and, spite of your bondage to a bad system, a kindhearted man ; 
but before venturing again to instruct others, how much have you 
need yourself to be instructed by the Father of Lights! how much 
may you learn even from the babes in Christ! - Atticus. 





FRANCE. 
m Paris on Literature, Art, the Drama, &c. 

’ Paris, July 26. 
“MHE HISTORY OF THE WORKING CLASSES in France from the 
_4 Conquest by Julius Caesar to the time of the Revolution,” is the 
title of a work by M. E. Levasseur, which was crowned by the Academy 
of Moral and Political Sciences in the month of August last, and is now 
published in an improved form by Messrs. Guillaumin and Co. of this 
city. The history of the classes ouvritres, under which term is included 
not only the labourers, but all those who live by industry, from the 
simple apprentice to the great merchant, as M. Levasseur says in his 
preface, has never before been written. The author of the present work, 
therefore, comes before the public, not merely as a writer, but as the first 
exponent of a new and great subject, and one which promises occupation 
hereafter for many brains and many pens. The labour given to such a 
work must have been prodigious, and the result justifies the undertaking, 
as well as the high eulogium passed upon the work by the Academy. The 
materials had to be collected from a vast amount of manuscripts and 
published works, of which a list is given, and this, with the numerous 
references at the foot of the page, will be highly valuable for future 
inquirers. 

M. Levasseur divides his work into seven epochs, which may be shortly 
designated as the Roman period—those of the invasions; of feudalism and the 
Crusades; of the hundred years’ war; of the Renaissance and the League; 
of Colbert and Louis XIV.; and, lastly, that of the eighteenth century, 
or, as the.author calls it, of the Economists. The whole peri d of eighteen 
centuries may also be divided as regards the productive classes into the 
ages of slavery, monopolies, and dawning liberty. 

In reading the account of the condition of the labouring classes during 
the early periods, from the time when workmen were branded like galley 
slaves or deserters with a red-hot iron, and when the name of the Emperor 
was iinprinted on the hand in order that the badge of servitude should be 
always in sight, nothing strikes one so forcibly as the fact that, of all 
classes of society, that which has gained most by the progress of civili- 
sation is the class which earns its bread by the sweat of the brow. Other 
classes have also been great gainers; but the labouring man of the present 
dey is a prince as compared with his ancestor, who was looked upon and 
treated as an unruly beast of burden. A working man was not only com- 
pelled to remain in the occupation to which he had been bred, but his 
children and his children’s children were bound in like manner. He 
could not marry without special permission, and the children were com- 
pelled to follow the mother’s calling. At one period it was enacted that 
a man marrying the daughter of a fisherman should himself follow the 
same occupation. 

The accounts given by M. Levasseur of the corporations and colleges, 
of the system of patron and client or courtezan, and of those of seigneur 
and serf, of monastic labour, of communes, of master and apprentice, of 
privileges and regulations of various trades, of freemasonry, and frater- 
nities in the early ages, are highly curious and interesting. But the 
period which presents the greatest interest in an historical point of view 
13 that of the Rendissance, when France drew her inspiration from Italy 
—when the genius of Leonardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo, and Raphael 
inspired John Cousin and Jean Goujon—when the Louvre and the 
Puileries rose under the patronage of the superb Medici—and when 
Palissy the potter and Benvenuto Cellini produced those marvellous 
works which, to the present day, supply models and hints to the too 
imitative artisan and artist of the present century. It was during that 
period that the heretofore bare walls even of palaces began to be covered 
with figured and gilt leather, the progenitor of paper hangings; it was 
then that the manufacture of tapestry and carpets was introduced from 
Flanders and Italy, and that the tissues of Amiens, Lyons, and Tours 
were first produced. The first pair of silk stockings was worn in France 
Dy Henry II., and within thirty years 50,000 persons had adopted the 
iuxury. It was then that France began to imitate and soon to rival the 
lace of the Low Countries, and that the preparation of morocco leather 
was begun at La Rochelle. 

_ The account of the various monopolies and privileges which existed 
in the sixteenth century is very curious, and the contentions to which 
they gave rise were some of them ridiculous enough. The barber 
surgeons had, for instance, the monopoly of all chirurgical operations, 
but they were mere artisans, and quite incompetent to perform any more 
difficult feats than drawing teeth, letting blood, and dressing wounds ; 
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nevertheless they had their charter and they enforced their rights. When, 
for instance, the operation for extracting or reducing calculus was intro- 
duced, the fraternity of barber-surgeons of Amiens, although including 
no members capable of performing it, laid a tax of five sous upon each 
operation. A dispute between the tailors and /ripiers, or clothiers, 
lasted more than three centuries. The goose-roasters, not satisfied with 
the privilege of being the only persons permitted to roast and sell that 
savoury bird from which they derived their title, took to selling all kinds 
of fowl and game, and obtained under Louis XII. the right of cooking 
and selling “all kinds of meat in hair, wool, or feathers ;” but there 
existed another corporation which already possessed the sole right of 
dealing in poultry, and this latter protested against the usurpation. 
The two appealed to the Provost, who decided in favour of the 
poultry-dealers. The goose-roasters appealed to the Parliament. The 
case was complicated. First one party was triumphant for a time 
and then the other, when at last, after a struggle of half a century, the 
King made an extraordinary effort, and declared the trade free to everybody. 
Some years afterwards, however, the poultry-dealers went to Parliament 
again, and the matter was not finally determined for thirty years more. 

The same kind of conflict occurred between the hatters and the mercers 
between the drapers, who could only weave with a moistened or greased 
thread, and the sayetters, who were oaly permitted to use dry yarns— 
still further complicated by a third corporation, which obtained the 
privilege of weaving with the two mixed. 

We laugh at these things now, as we do at the old English laws about 
being buried in woollen, and at those two famous enactments, one oi 
which made it punishable to wear anything but metal, and the other 
aught else than covered, buttons ; but here in Paris, after three centuries 
have passed away, the butchers’ monopoly has just been abolished, and 
a dispute still exists, or did but a few very weeks ago, as to the right of 
bakers to make certain kinds of cakes which the pastrycooks consider t 
fall within their exclusive monopoly. 

M. Levasseur fully recognises the great services of Colbert. He declares 
him to have been the organiser of the industrial and commercial pros- 
perity of France, and believes that, although he committed many errors, 
the greater part of his reforms were inspired by a sincere love of doing 
good, and that he must be ranked amongst the greatest benefactors of the 
working classes. This first history of the industrious classes of France 
would almost serve, with some slight alterations, for England also, or at 
least will afford excellent aid and means of comparison ; and the lucid 
arrangement and careful execution of the work will secure for it the 
attention of all who are interested in the history and well-being of the 
great mass of their fellow-creatures. 

Intimately connected with the subject of the work above referred to is 
another, by M. A. Corbon, the first complete work published in the new 
Bibliotheque Utile which was referred to in the Critic of the 2nd instant. 
The subject is the Education of the Working Classes, and the author is 
recognised as one of the fittest men in France to treat uponit. The 
little volume is divided into two parts, the first treating of the causes 
which prevent working men from making proper use of their faculties ; 
the second showing how those faculties may be developed and usefully 
usefully employed by means of a good preparatory professional education 

the first part is subdivided into three chapters, treating respectively of 
the apprentice, the artisan, and the agricultural labourer. M. Corboa 
very properly lays considerable stress upon the choice of a boy’s trade, 
but he does not believe that capacities are generally very specific ; he 
establishes, however, one good broad classification under two heads, 
namely, those who have, and those who have not, a taste for precision an } 
geometrical combinations, and he casts the various callings into tw 
categories agreeing with the above division, calling attention at the sam: 
time to the necessity for taking into account the constitution and tem- 
perament of the youth. He combats the idea that a workman may not 
change his trade if he discovers that he is not well-fitted, or that he has 
a decided taste and capacity for a different one, and quotes the examples 
of Watt, Arkwright, and Fulton in support of his views. He inveighs 
with equal truth and force against the feeling existing in the minds «i 
so many of the working classes against innovation, and especially against 
the introduction of machinery ; and he gives a salutary warning to young 
men against confining their attention too exclusively to their own imme- 
diate occupations, arguing that he who has not the curiosity to learna 
little more than seems absolutely necessary in his vocation seldom learns 
even that completely. 

In the chapter on the paysan the author exhibits, in an admirable an! 
interesting manner, the many dangers that youths from the country rua 
into on coming up to town, and how terribly they are awakened fro) 
their dreams of ease and riches. 

As regarés education M. Corbon thinks that itis quite impossible to draw 
a line of separation between general and professional education, but believes, 
on the contrary, that the two are inseparable. r 





He is not an advocate io! 
much centralisation; he thinks that the village is a better place than the 
town for all education, and that the primary schools ought to be enlarge 
in their scope so as to become professional or technical schools also, *! 
that the teacher of the former, if properly educated at a normal schoo, 
would be equal to the duties of both. M. Corbon quotes the t cal 
school at Lyons, called La Martiniére, after its founder M. Marti: 
describes it as the largest and most useful in France. The number of its 
scholars last year was 600, in addition to a large number of adults W: 
attended the evening classes only; the pupils remain in the school omy 
two years; they are instructed practically in the elements of chem 
and physics, in drawing and geometry, and they are also taught cary 
try, turning, modelling, moulding, and other manual operations, in wor 
shops fitted up with all the necessary tools and implements. He a 
touches upon the various technical schools of Paris, criticising them 19 
frec but impartial spirit, and lashing justly the tendency sometimes ¢* 
hibited in such establishments to inculcate passive obedience, and ‘ 
efface all individual character and originality. M.Corbon’s work is co: 
tained in a small compass, but it contains a large amount of matter, 2° 
every page shows that he is handling a subject with which he is thor: hly 
and familiarly acquainted. ‘There is not a bit of bookmaking in it ; I 
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is relieved by amusing anecdotes, evidently drawn from real life, and 
illustrating the argument in the most natural manner possible. 

M. Amédée Achard was one of the very few correspondents of the Paris 
joarnals who, during the war in Italy, did not write his letters in the 
capital ; he was one of two only, we believe, who were actually in front 
with the army, the Times being in error in stating that no French cor- 
respondents went beyond Alessandria. But M. Achard has a higher 
claim to attention than this: he was the first and, as far as we know, the 
only French correspondent who had the honesty not to repeat or invent 
falsehoods concerning the conduct of the Austrians towards the Pied- 
montese, and he had, moreover, the courage to denounce the disgraceful 
conduct. It is, therefore, with much pleasure that we see a reprint of 
his letters, addressed to the Débats, now published by Messrs. Hachette 
and Co. They form only a small volume, and extend from the 10th of 
May to the 10th of June, including Montebello, Magenta, and Melig- 
nano, but, of course, not Solferino. M. Achard quitted the theatre of 
war immediately after the battle of Melignano, and he states the reason 
in a postscript, which does honour to his heart. Onthe 9th of June, the 
day after the last-named battle, he was on the field soaked with the blood 
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\HOUGH NOT STRICTLY A DRAMATIC SUBJECT, we cannot 
permit the utter extinction of a place of such venerable and 
notorious popularity as Vauxhall Gardens to pass without a few words 
of historical regret. ‘There is certainly no one spot of ground in or near 
this mighty city which has so certainly had within its precincts such a 
constant flux of all that was great or gay, good or bad, foolish or wise, as 
this few acres of green sward that are now about to be swallowed up by 
the remorseless bricks and mortar that convert every remnant of 
rusticity intoharsh town. Ifthe age of magic were not utterly gone, a 
Dr. Dee or a Cagliostro might make strange groups flit across this area, 
where in life they revelled, some in simplicity, some in wickedness, and 
more in idleness. Fashion of every garb, and folly of every species, would 
here appear. The spurred boot, the loose trunks, flying cloak, and 
feathered hat of the cavalier have trod this sward and fluttered in these 
grounds. Nay, imagination, spreading its wings into the remotest times, 
migiit see mailed warriors who had fought at Cressy or Poictiers tread- 
ing with deep imprint into these very grounds. For the twenty-nine 
acres of Faukeshall are recorded, in an inquisition of the time, as in the 
possession of the Countess of Devon, and as of the value of three shil- 
lings per acre, their present price very probably being as many thousands. 
Coming down to a later period, here was the unhappy Arabella Stuart 
confined, in “a fair dwelling” belonging to Sir Thomas Parry, her only 
crime being a better title to the throne of England than that of James I. 
So good was the house and so pleasing the site, that Charles II. stipu- 
lated, on its being leased by the Crown to Henry, Lord Moore, that if his 
Majesty should think fit to make use of the house or any part 
thereof, he should have liberty to do so. It then fell into the 
possession of the ingenious Sir Samuel Moreland, and possibly 
from him may have been derived the taste for cascades, fireworks, and 
other “ingenuities.” It was attempted for ever to damn the character of 
these profligate but still loyal as well as Royal Gardens, by asso- 
ciating with them the name of the hated Guy Faux; but our best 
antiquary (Lysons) indignantly repels the insinuation. Guy, he says, 
was a desperate wretch, and not likely to have a settled habitation any- 
where, much less a capital mansion. It would seem that a portion of the 
twenty-nine acres had been separated from “the fair mansion,” and let 
offinto gardens at a very early period, for, like the crigin of all great 
things, the commencement of these Royal Gardens is difficult to trace. 
We hear distinctly of a ‘ bowling-green,” made under a patent of 
Charles I., who, whilst he was improving the town in the handsome 
district of Covent-garden, with its noble piazza and its streets named 
after himself, his wife, and young son, was not unmindful of his cour- 
tiers’ recreation in the wholesome suburbs, more especially as it had a 
well of most pure water wherewith they might allay their potations of 
strong Cadiz wines. It appears, however, that the lusty courtiers took 
little account of the well, but revelled to their hearts’ content, and 
beyond the patience of the moderate King. They dined at an ordinary, 
at six shillings a head (two guineas now), bibbed all day under the 
trees, and finally quarrelled with each other, fighting with rapier and 
dagger. The royal patent was withdrawn ; but pleasure will have its 
fling, and the Lord Chamberlain (Philip Herbert Earl of Pembroke) set 
up his servant in a new Spring Gardens, in what is now St. James’s Park, 
at an expense of 4000/. (say 30,000/.), where the Lord Chamberlain and 
his friends bowled away their time and their money in a very fast 
manner. 

We find in that accurate repertory of all town pleasures, Mr. Pepys’s 
Diary, that soon after the Restoration fresh gardens were laid out at Vaux- 
hall, and he dilates on their pleasantness; and indeed they at that time smelt 
of the country, and not of bone-boilers. Beyond were the pleasant 
Meadows of South Stockwell; near was also the Quadrant-fort raised by 
the Parliament, a memento of passed troubles; and further on was the 
Temote village of Wandsworth. The Thames then deserved the name of 
Silver, from its pellucid stream, populous with bright fish of every kind. 
Venerable Lambeth Palace was not then smoke-dried, nor had hovels and 
disgusting factories settled on the south bank of the river to pollute its 
Purity and destroy its picturesqueness. Then the gay water-barge con- 
veyed the gayer party to the pretty and fresh gardens spreading to the 
bauks. Well migit these Queen of Gardens look for a long and sump- 
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of brave men, when a wounded officer, the Commandant Rousseau, was 
carried by on a litter supported by four Zouaves ; an hour afterwards he 
was in the cemetery where the dead were being interred. His feelings 
had evidently been wound up to the highest pitch of excitement, and he 
**could no longer bear to remain on that field of death, a spectator, a nar- 
rator, almost a stranger ;”’ he could no longer bear to traverse the blood- 
stained plain, and recognise amidst the corpses with which it was strewed 
those of the friends with whom, the day before, he had been in gay and 
friendly intercourse. Many will fully sympathise with M. Achard’s 
feelings, and those who have found it their duty to record calmly the 
circumstances of such terrible dramas will perhaps be less surprised 
than others that his pen should have refused to record longer what his 
heart felt so deeply. Incomplete though the narrative be, it is, as far as 
it goes, the most reliable French account of the campaign, and the letters 
are written with much elegance and in a lively style that makes the 
volume highly attractive. If the Austrians have any patriotism, any 
regard for the character of their countrymen, they will translate and 
circulate M. Achard’s letters as a full reply to all the calumnies that were 
set on foot respecting the treatment of the Piedmontese inhabitants. 
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Our essayists and novelists have done due homage to these gardens. 
The celebrated voyage of Sir Roger de Coverley to Vauxhall, in No. 383 
of the Spectator (May 20, 1712), is well known; and gives us the scene 
as well as marks the character of the great English Squire, as apparent 
as if the reader had been of the party. The worthy author (Addison) 
takes as his motto a portion of one of Juvenal’s lines, “Criminibus 
debent hortos” (‘‘ A beauteous garden, but by vice maintained”). But it 
may be doubted if there were a greater mixture of the wicked than there 
ever is in all public places. The Spectator, however, was in a severe 
mood, for he tells us: “When I considered the fragrancy of the walks and 
bowers, with the chorus of birds that sang upon the trees, and the loose 
tribe of people that walked under their shades, I could not but look upon 
the place as a kind of Mahometan paradise.” ‘To be sure, the conduct of 
the mask who tapped the worthy Knight on the shoulder and challenged 
him to a bottle of mead was startling. Virtue in the person of the Knight 
contented itself with a glass of Burton ale and a slice of hung beef, and 
with the wish that there were more nightingales and fewer ladies who 
thirsted for bottled mead. 

We advance nearly half a century, and find that neither the pleasures 
of the town norsthe form of ita literature have much altered; for the 
Connoisseur, imitating his great prototype, visits the garden, also in the 
merry month of May, showing us why these places of resort were called 
Spring Gardens. He reports “ that the artificial ruins are repaired, the 
cascade is made to spout with several additional streams of block-tin, 
and they have touched up all the pictures which were damaged last 
season by the fingering of those curious connoisseurs who could not be 
satisfied without feeling whether the figures were alive.” The conduct of 
the Conroisseur’s Cit is not so dignified as that of the Spectator’s Knight. 
He cares little for any shocks to morality, but is bitterly annoyed when 
he calculates that the ham is charged at the rate of sixteen shillings a 
pound; an ounce being cut so as to cover a plate. 

We get on another quarter of a century, and the rockets are still blazing 
and the lamps still shedding their dimly-coloured lights on the varied 
frequenters of Vauxhall. And we find there is in the midst of the 
gardens *a pompous orchestra with an excellent organ, where a band of 
the best instrumental and vocal performers are engaged.” Mr. Hayman’s 
pictures celebrate the victories in Canada ; Mr. Handel is represented by 
Roubillac, in the character of Orpheus, playing on the lyre; and we are 
told that ‘‘ when the company have done feasting their eyes and ears, they 
may indulge their palates, and regale on whatever variety of elegant 
eatables and drinkables they chuse; and inthis particular Vauxhall differs 
widely from the prudish and abstemious Ranelagh, where one is confined 
to tea and coffee.” We now come rapidly on to the time of George, 
Prince of Wales, afterwards Regent, and then George 1V. The fun is 
now more riotous; the drinks stronger; the ladies more robust ; the 
dresses somewhat more like our own ; the eternal blue coat and gilt 
buttons, large cambric cravat, and everlasting white waistcoat prevail. 
The real quality have forsaken the gardens. No more Walpoles brazing 
chickens ; no more Miss Leppels attracting universal attention. Lords 
there may be, and even a Prince of the Blood Royal ; but the ladies have 
forsaken the gardens. Bloods and dandies are there, and execrable 
champagne is paid for at the price of the choicest of the Epernay vintages. 
Down, down it goes. Still the illustrious Saqui ascends the rope 
encircled with fire. The performances are still the best of their kind. 
The pavilions are filled with doubtful characters, the gardens with orders 
Proprietors quickly succeed each other, and, as was said of Drury-lane 
Theatre, the shortest road to Basinghall-street is by Vauxhall Gardens. 
Its dark walks get a worse name ; its masquerades are a collection of 
vagabonds; and altogether, from its being the height of don ton to visit the 
Royal Gardens, it becomes mauvais ton. “Give a dog,” &c. Thus the 
delight of two centuries sinks to a nuisance, and finally is to be obliterated. 
So fades, grows dim, and disappears all that the fashionable world once 
held dear. For this consummation there were many sufficient reasons. 
Bone-boilers, enterprising builders, steam boat and steam rail are some 
amongst many causes ; and it is rather to be marvelled at that they with- 
stood so long the changes of fashion, the increase of the metropolis, and 
the rivalry of so many other entertainments, rather than that on Monday 
last they formally and finally closed their long career of revelry, amuse- 
ment, and pleasure with as little admixture of art and intellect as could 
well Le imagined. Nevertheless, we bid them an eternal farewell with 
regret. They ever will remain a notable portion of the history of the 
manners and amusements of the English people. 
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ART AND ARTISTS. 


TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 

4 MEETING of the Finance Committee of the Royal C for the Ex- 
£4. hibition of 1851 was held on Monday at the Privy Council Office. The re were 
present Earl Granville eee, Sir A. Spearman, Batt. Mr. Thos. Baring, 
M.P., Mr. ae Q.C., Mr. ¢ . Dilke, and Mr. Edgar Bowring (secretary ). 
4 deputation from the Horticultural Society had an interview with the 
ttee. 

= is proposed to raise a monument by subscription to the memory of “ dear 

. David Cox, in Harborne Chur a. 

“Mr. Adams, the sculptor of the statue of General Sir C. J. Napier, in Trafalgar- 
square, has just completed the model of another statue of the same warrior, to 
be placed in St. Paul’s Cat hedral. The General is represented in repose, leaning 
on his sword, with a rolled-up scroll in his right hi and, which 
so that the figure is totally different from its predecessor in t 
the likeness is from the same source—a mask taken from the 
It stands eight feet high, on a plinth of six inches. 

It is stated that Mr. Maclise is to receive 35002. for two large frescoes 
be painted in the lower part of the walls of the Royal Gallery of the New Houses 
f Parliament. The sul bject ; are, “* Waterloo, the Meeting of Wellington and 
Blucher.’”’ and “ Trafalgar, and the Death of Nelson.” In the Peers’ Robing- 
room aS Gael subject, ‘*‘ Justice on Earth, and its Develoy pment in Law and 
Judgment,” is entrusted to Mr. J. R. Herbert, and ‘the appr opriation is 990 
In the Peers’ Corridor Mr. C, W. Cope will depict the “ Great C mtest which 
commenced with the Meeting of the Long Parliament terminated in 1689.” 
Phis corridor contains eig l 


ht compartments, and each fresco is valued at 6002. 
Having had an op ice bindings by Mr. 
Zaensdorff, of Catherine-stre 


yortunity of ¢ ——: 

Strand, we have ation in placing him in 
the very foremost rank of modern Some of his work, indeed, renders 
him quite worthy to be classed with Grolier, I 


omm ission f 









h rests upon his side, 
he square, though 


ace after death. 































binders. 3 
Padeloup, Derome, and other great 
masters of this beautiful branch of ornamental art. 
specimens of his skillis the binding of a copy of 
by Professor Monier Williams, issued from the press 
Hertford, some four years ago. This volume is of itself o1 nost beautiful 
examples of typography that has ever been produced, and is a chef'd euvre worthy 
to be ranked with the finest works of Curmer of Paris, or the Imperial p I rinting- 
office of Vienna. The illustrations in colour-printing being * keeping with 
the oriental character of the poem, Mr. Zaensdorff has chosen the enrichments 
of his binding in the same style. The fond of the binding is a rich brown 
morocco, with vellum inlaid. In the centre of the cover is a chequered table of 
vellum in diamond-shaped chequers, and coloured blue, green, yellow, brown, 
red, and white; these and the raised framework of morocco are tnost delicately 
covered with finely but richly executed designs of the most exquisite tooling, 
and on the extreme border lines and dots designed and executed with the most 
perfect finish. The back of the book is in the same character, the lettering 
being contrived by a series of minute dots. The reverse cf the cover is, if pos- 
sible, richer and finer than the outside. t consists of a beautiful piece of 
vellum let into the morocco, and relieved by some very chaste and beautiful 
geometrical designs in blue, red, and green. The gilding of the edges is relieved 
by some light and graceful scrolls. The book is contaiz ned ina 
black leather, lined with rich green silk watered, and shuts uy 
spring-lock. Altogether a richer or more beautiful s 
we never remember to have s 
The following report of the commission appointed to consider the sut 
lighting picture galleries by gas has been printed 
The commission, consisting of Professors Faraday, Hofmann 
R. Redgrave, R.A., and Captain Fowke, R.E., appointed for the } 
to the Lords of the Committee of Privy Council on Education on 
picture galleries by gas and on any precautions (if necessary) agai1 the escape of 
gas, and the products of its combustion—having met at various times and ae mm 
the subject refe erred to them, now make the following report. ‘There is nothing innate 
in coal gas wl hich renders its application to the illumination of picture galleries ob- 
stionable. Its. light, though not so whi us that of the sun, is equally he red nless ; 
its 3 radis unt heat may be rendered innocuous e by placing a sv nt distance between 
the gas jets and the pictures, while the heat of combustion may be aces emi- 
nently serviceable in promoting ventilation. Coal gas may be free from sulphuretted 
hydrogen compounds, and in Lon lon is so at the present time; it then has littl or 
no direct action on pictures, But it has not as yet been cleansed from sulphide of 
carbon, which, on combustion, yields sulphurous acid gas capable of prodt 
grains of sulphuric acid per 100 cubic feet of present London coal gas.* It is 
not safe to permit this product of the combustion to come in contact with 
pictures, painted either in oil or water colours; and the commission are 
emphatically of opinion that in every system of perm “ gas lighting 
for picture or sculpture galleries, provision should be made for the effectual exclusion 
or withdrawal of the products of combustion from the chambers containing the works 
of art. The commission have examined the Sheepshg anks Gallery as an experimental 
uttempt to light pictures wit! and are of opinion that the process Chere sarried 
out fulfils the condition of e ffectually illuminating the pictures ¢ time 
removing the products of combustion. According to the indicati 
meter required and obtains - it does this in harmony with, and in aid of, the 
tion, and does not make a difference of more than 1 deg. Fahr. at the part 
pictures are placed, between the temperatures, b¢ fore and after the gas ‘is lighted. 
Certain colour tests consisting of surfaces covered with white lead, or with vegetable 
and mineral colours (especially the more fugitive ones), and in which also boiled lin- 
seed oil, magylp, and copal varnish were employed as vehicles, had been prepared, 
and were, when dry, covered one-fourth with mastic varnish, one-fourth with 
glass, one-fourth with both mastic varnish and glass, and one- fourth | left uncovered. 
Sixteen of these have been placed for nearly two years in differ situations, in 
some of which gas has been used, in others not. They give no indic ations res pecting 
the action of coal gas (except injury from heat in one placed purposely very 
near to and above the gas burners), but seven of them show signs of chemical 
change in the whites, due to either a town atmosphere or want of ventilation. 
rhe most injured is that from the National Gallery, Charing-cross, and the 
next isfrom a country privy; the third, much less change d, is from the House of 
Commons; the fourth is from the Barber Surgeor 1s’ Hall; the fifth from the Bridge- 
water Gallery; the sixth from the Royal Society’s Rooms, Burlington House ; the 
seventh from the British Museum. The remaining tests—hung in: 1, Shee pshanks’ 
Gallery, South Kensington ; 2, secretary’s room at South Kensington, whe . no gas 
is used; 3, Mr. Henry Drummond's drawing-room at Albury Park, Surrey ; 4, sealed 
- and kept in a closet in the eniay sroom at South Kensington ; 5, iat 
Palace, vestibule of the staircase ; 6, British Institut ion, picture gallery ; 7, Windsor 
Castle, —s with a north aspect without gas; 8, Mr. Thomas Baring's picture 
gallery, Upper Grosvenor-street, frequently lit with gas—present no observable 
change - ‘this respect. Though, apart from ‘the especial subject submitted to the 
commission, the members cannot resist a recommendation that this kind of trial, 
which is ~ . ially a painter’s experiment, should be continued for a longer period, 
and, indeed, be carried out on a more extensive scale. The commission think it 
right to state that they were unanimous on all the points to which their attention 
had been called, or which are referred to in this report.—(Signed) M. Faraday ; 
A.W Hofmann ; John ryndal ; Richd. Redgrave; Francis Fowke, Capt. R.E.— 
South Kensington, 20th July, 1859. 
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The tendency of this report must be satisfactory to those who desire to have 
the public galleries opened in the evening ; for it it cannot be doubt ter dt hat means 


* Hofmann. 





exist both for purifying gas from the eaten sulphide, as well as of excluding 
from the gallery to be lighted all resi ults of the combustion of the gas. To the 
plan of placing the burners ithin a skylight, so that they are completely shut 
out from the room, , the re can har dly be any objection. We must confess, how- 
ever, that we do not entirely understand the last passage in the report. I 
Commissioners mean “that the experiment should be tried upon a few pi 
first? And then, how great a space of time is indicated by the term ‘ 
period ?’ mean to say t iat they think it desirable that the ef 
gaslight upon tures after fifty or a hundred years’ exposure should b« 
























ascertained bef re using it to the National collection ? 
lhe national cause in the matter of the fine arts appears to suffer in 


Thi s week many ’ calar e becom 
aty of I 10 has a voice to uplift, or a pen to ld, 
i want of decency with which the money 
ation degraded in the perpetration of 
lay aside for the moment such m 
ure—an abomination which the nation 
ght of a bargain, when it would be dear 
at any ae sone also th e contin avours, and so ee more solid than 
favours, showered upon the Baron Marochetti; and we come to the wonderfully 
cool manner in which the House of Commons, and through the House the nation, 
has been treated with respect to the management of the National Gal y by 
Sir Charles Eastlake. The charges which have ion brought and prove d against 
the very respect _ President of the Royal Academy have been so often re 
that we need do no more than refer to them in the most general terms. 
made nothing but bad bargains; he has purchased spurious pictures for get 
and bad specimens for mee ones, and for both spurious and bad genuine pi 
he has paid the most exorbitant prices. He has suffered himself to 
by foreign dealers to an extent which has made this country ri 
the eyes of Europe, and tha covered the walls of her national collectiot 
the most abo mi that could be conceived. More than t 
has caused : the collection really happened 
poms 1 of to t 1,(?) that they are nearly reduced 
norma! state of his own acquisitions. 
Of ail these sins of c commission, ¢ an f many of omission (in neglecting 
anything really good and admissible), the public has been long aware, 
was in obedience to the public voice that he was driven from the post « f ] 
of the national collection. Since that, however, the retirement of Mr. Uwin 
been made the pretext oring management of the National Gallery 
r Charles Eastlake, for which he now enjoys a higher salary than 
of Mr. Coningbam, Mr. Otto Mii 
gentleman who has the credit for being the principal agent in these 
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Last year, moreover, on the motion 


purchases, was dismissed from his office of travelling agent, and the | 
abolished. This year it appears that eight pictures have been 5 





30002, and the enormous sum of 650/. has been charged as “ travelling e 
incurred in making the purchases; so th: . it appears that a single pictu 
not be purchased in any part of Europe without an expenditure of some 
over 80J. being incurred. This is the way the national money is 

; Coningbam (and, we believe, with perfect truth), 

for 3000 not worth more than the s 
no way of ascertaining 
to do with this? The worst 
hat he is a little too zealous. By attempting t 
3 fr ym him those members of the House who do n 

y perfectly, at nd who are only anxious to do thi 
uld Mr. Morris Moore and his “ Apollo a 
Surely that might have been la 
for once. Mr. Moore may be the most ill-used person alive; he may Tr 
the vi ‘tim of a conspiracy, or; rganised by the Prince Consort and Sir C! 
Eastlake, and carried out by every Government in Europe; but we can sc 
consent to ¢ nside - he neglect of his picture a capital chargea quinet t the i 
of a National Gallery. Another fact of av very awkward nature was suffered 
peep out during the debate—the present Government has not made up its mind 
to the site at Burlington Hous avo! Who can wonder that the R 
Society is “ee engaged in its fine To oms into excellent order, never 
dreaming of being interrup tect and the hodman ? ho 
partake of Mr. r: ~ymour’s su at the remarkably “ permanent” charac 
of the accommodation prov for pana national collection at Brompt 
Our readers will not yet have forgo oo n our prophecy in this matter. 

bere may be “ cauld kail in “watson ’ but there can be noi 
reason why Lord Haddo, the fo of that house, should set up for cen 
morum as to what is decent and what indecent in art-education. Lord Ha 
objected to an item in Supply because he does not approve of the nud i 
He had visited schools of art, ** and a more painful ant d scandalous ex 
had never witnessed in his life.” Ail we can say is that if Lord Had’ 0 visi 
a Life School as if it were an ‘‘ exhibition,” his conduct can only be designates 
very term which he applies to the s themselves: it was ‘ dis sgust- 

hese schools, let us assure his Lor isbip, are not merely f wr the gratit- 
cation of a prurient curiosity, but to enable the artist to study one: natu: 
and it is as monstrous to suppose that they have an immoral effect upon 
students who attend them as it would be to say that the terrible disclosures 
the dissecting-table give a vicious bias to the minds of the students of anat 
Lord Haddo, as a casual and most improperly-admitted visitor “ a Life Scho 
possibly forms his ¢ pinion from the effect it had upon himself; but that is 
fair. He was there as an idler, who had no business there, and was 
gratifying his curiosity; the students are there for sober and serious w 
have no time to indul ige in those speculations which appear to have be¢ 
dangerous to this hope of the Scotch Earld lom. As for Mr. Gladstone’s rep! 
we are surpr ised that he did not grapple fairly with the question, and sup) 
the necessity for these schools, instead o ‘raising a branch issue and assurios 
Lord Haddo that no Government money sh yuld be spent upon Lif Be 
Why - , they are really improper, they should be suppressed alt 
if not, they should be supported and provided for. Lord Haddo, intending, 
pr sagrvant eA make a little display of his knowledge of such matters, unde 
assure the House that undraped figures were unknown to Phidias 
x sitaies This, however, we — end to be more than any one can 
take to say. It is certain that both sculptors executed statues — 
draped, and that many of their school have left works without any 
all. Would Lord Haddo characterise the Callipygean Venus and the 
Milo as undraped figures, or the Anady ome! 1e and the Medicean Venus as 
longing to the decadence of art? For the future, Lord Haddo had proba’ ’’ 
better leave Southern art alone, and content himself with clapping a * cu’ 
sark ” upon the backs of such marble ‘“hizzies” as may be set up in the pi 
places of his native land. It is unco’ cold there for the fashions of Eve. 

The Edinburgh Witness states that the directors of the Sitabarg! X 
Institution have "bought from Sir Culling Eardley, for 500/., a picture | of © Ma! 
and Venus,” by Paul Veronese, to be placed in the Scottish National ery 

A communication from Rome says: ‘‘ The magnificent statue of the 
Venus,’ which was discovered a few weeks ago in some excavations made 1D 
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gardens of Julius Casar, not far from the Portese-gate, has been definitively 
purchased for the Imperial Museum of St. Petersburg, for a sum of about 
50,000f. The war, political preoccupations, and, above all, the well-known 
aversion of the Pope to naked figures, have facilitated a purchase which would 
probably, in ordinary times, have been attended with serious difficulties. The 
statue is at present in the atelier of Professor Guaccherini, who has been charged 
with its restoration.”—[Now that thisrare opportunity for securing a first-rate 
specimen of ancient sculpture at the comparatively moderate price of 2000/. 
sterling has passed away for ever, may we not ask where was Sir Charles East- 
lake and his friend Mr. Miindler when the bargain was being concluded? Surely 
such a work is more worth 2000/7. of national money than Hayter’s dreadful 
picture is worth the monstrous sum that has been paid forit! But, then, to 
have purchased this Venus would have been to cast to the winds those fixed 
principles of mismanagement which appear to have become the very vital essence 
if the National Gallery ; and who knows but what Lord Haddo and Mr. Spooner 
(sympathising with the Pope’s ‘‘ aversion to naked figures ”) might have taker 
iffence ?—Ep. Critic. | 

In order to complete the statues and rilievt which were left 
Thorwaldsen, the city of Copenhagen has voted an annual 
dalers for six years. The sculptor Bissen has undertaken the 
works gratuitously. 
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MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


[| XPECTATION, STANDING TIPTOE for weeks past, has at length caug! 
11 a glimpse of Meyerbeer’s last and long-promised work. “ Dinorah, or 
Le Pelerinage de Ploérmel,” was submitted for the first time in a new guise 
mn Tuesday at the Royal Italian Opera House, Covent Garden. In a composi- 
tion of such magnitude any attempt to convey a correct idea by close condensa- 
tion must of necessity fail, and this is our plea for being intentionally more 
copious than usual. Furthermore, as ‘ Dinorah ” will be frequently referred to 
in our musical pages, the broader the outline now given, the better for the 
future filling up. The libretto of “ Dinorah” as a three-act opera is by Michel 
Carré and Jules Barbier; but the Italian version from the French bears the 
name of M. de Lanziéres as its translator. Following the order of the pro- 
gramme we find the dramatis persona as under : 
Hoel .... 
Corentino esee 
Un Cacciatore (a hunter) 
Un Mietitore (a reaper) .... 
PURORTII sconccossensinseseceassoastes 
Un Capraio ) 
Una Capraia § 
The so-called ‘‘ overture” to the work is thoroughly characteristic of Meyer- 
beer, from the short, solemn, and silent phrase which marks the opening bar to 
the more obstreperous clangour that precedes its closing one. It is excessively 
lifficult, crowded with chromatic passages, and, in many instances, made to 
tax the capabilities of the wind instruments especially, to their utmost limits. 
Full of imitation and powerfully descriptive, its chief aim avowedly is to 
illustrate a habit prevalent among the inhabitants of Ploérmel, a village of 
Brittany, who once a year undertake a pilgrimage to the chapel of the Virgin. 
On one of the davs appointed for this solemnity Hoe/, the goatherd, and 
h, his betrothed, together with their friends, had set out at an early 
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goatherds) : 
(goatherd (Mme. Marai. 


Dinorah, 
hour, and, chanting the while hymns to our Lady, were on their way to receive 
the nuptial benediction. Suddenly athunder-storm bursts over their heads and 
lisperses the procession ; the lightning strikes the dwelling-place of Dinorah’: 
father, and utterly destroys it. While gazing on the ruins, Hoel foresees 
nothing for his betrothed but a wretched future. He therefore lends an ear to the 
ounsels of aresident wizard, who dazzles him with the temptation of discovering 
some hidden wealth ; but, in order to wrest it from its supernatural guardians 
(indigenous to Brittany), it is necessary to withdraw secretly, and to undergo 
a year’s banishment. On hearing that Hoe? has abandoned her, the unhappy 
Dinorah, attributing his departure to inconstancy, loses her reason, and perpe- 
tually wanders through the woods with her goat in search of her betrothed. 
lhe year expires; Hoel returns. There is a striking peculiarity in the arrange- 
ment of the overture. A chorus behind the curtain is heard singing ‘‘ Santa 
Maria,” at the close of which the instrumentation is again resumed. On the 
rising of the curtain the first picture exhibited is forcibly striking. In the 
background is a wild and dreary spot, growing still more dismal by the 
leparture of the sun. Groups of peasants and goatherds join a quaint 
nd highly-descriptive chorus, and as the last sounds fade away 
Dinorah—in the costume of the affianced maidens f «6s Brittany— 
appears, in the act of seeking her strayed goat. After an apos- 
trophe of some duration, she retires cautiously behind the shrubs, and 
Corentino is seen on the summit of the mountain. Descending, he enters 
his cottage door, and congratulates himself on a successful escape from the 
fairies and hobgoblins with which the neighbourhood has the credit of being 
infested. Brimfull of fears, however, and starting at the sound of his own foot- 
fall, he endeavours to console himself by an appeal to the goblet and his corne- 
muse. While thus disporting, Dinorah enters, and this so increases his fears 
fher witchery that there is scarcely any breath left in him. She endeavours 
‘o calm them, ‘‘imitates his lay,” and then proposes, nay, compels, a dance. 
Overcome by fatigue, both fall asleep, and at this point of the action Hoel 
appears at the cottage-door. Dinorah makes ber egress through the window, 
and Hoel and Corentino are for the first time confronted. A short controversy 
ensues relative to Dinorah, in which Hoel endeavours to chase the entertained idea 
in his companion’s mind of her witchcrafts. Hoel, now alone, chooses gold for 
his theme, and expatiates on the deadening effects produced by too great a love 
forit. In another colloquy between him and Corentino, the anual pilgrimage and 
the direful events consequent on the past one form the subject-matter. Dinorah 
18 again seen in quest of her goat, the others in pursuit of the same object, and 
with an invocation to all the saints in the calendar by the distraught Corentino, 
the first act closes. We next fall in with a beautiful moonlight scene, made 
nirthful by a band of woodcutters, who chant the potency of a neighbour’s wine 
in banishing care, and wooing joy. Un Capraio is anxiously inquiring of 
‘hem for Dinorah, and attributes the decay of her reason—which, by- 
‘ié-by, is made to assume a novel form—to the absence of her be- 
‘tothed. During the vain search she counsels the young maidens to 
deware of the cruel tyrant, while the chorus admit that the r 
tose of love is always garrisoned by thorns. On their withdrawal, 
Dinorah again appears, not seeking her goat, but Hoel, and grieves in 
“Ones more mournful than the plaint of the nightingale. Amid the gloom of 
tight a stray moonbeam reveals her own shadow, but which she imagines to be 
‘er lover, This is the culminating point of the opera, and here the famous aria 
“Ombre leggera” occurs. Her appeal to the shadow light is tonchingly 
catuent. On her disappearing, the ground is again occupied by Hoel and 
he ntino. The moon becomes overcast, the sky pitchy dark except when 
eteved by a broad glare of lightning, the winds moan, and the elements 
ate lashed into fearful strife. | Hoel, parting from his companion, 
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more a 


presents him ut bough, a sort of talisman for his weakness. 
Corentino, on , “sings to keep his courage up.” But perceiving 
Dinorah descen rock to rock and afterwards approaching him, his 
awe returns; still more so as ulludes to the discovery of a treasure in whict 
he has a concern, but on which she places an interdict. She again retires, 
the two companions contemplate on the best mode by which it can be attaiz 
Dinor« d on a rock and arranging a nosegay of wild flowers, 
dressed by Corentino, when Hoel recognises a well-known voice, but is as yet 
under ing that of a phantom, that “a 
i Another strain succeeds, 
A storm suddenly breaks forth; 
ravine at the time that Dinorah is seen 
g ie tumultous waters beneath. Over this 
highly-wrought scene the curtain falls for the second time. The third 
brings morning, with the hunter and his horn, the reaper and his sick 
company of goatherds. A harrowing tale is told of the shrieks heard overni, 


nsion of its be 


10 more. seemlr 


g his wee. under- 


a bridge over 


y 1 
crossing it, and she disappears in 


the waters burst their boundaries and heaved with horrible convu 
ym their lowest bed; a preghiera is introduced, acknowledging tt 
ll-Supreme in earth and heaven. WDinorah is discovered, though iz 
swoon; Hoel eventually recognises her; all things come to the desired i 
a gorgeous procession and a “Santa Maria” the opera closes. 
ve is a sketch of the literary portion of the “‘ Pardon of Ploérme 
the present occasion we labour under some disadvantage in giving a de 
account of the music, for, added to the general impossibility of forming a ¢ 
opinion upon a first representation of any work of merit, we must urge 
especial character of the music of Meyerbeer, which cannot be fully co 
hended at once, but which always improves upon acquaintance. In the 
part of rorah, that on which the success of the opera mainly de 
Mme. Miolan Carvalho has established a reputation here as well a 
the Théatre Lyrique, Paris, although the effort of Tuesday was by 
means a fair test I ability; for during the early portion 


the opera she was embarrassed by the novelty of her s 
and when further : 


‘ 1 more at home, the unreasonabl 
for an encore in a long and trying scena exhausted her physical powers. 
Carvalho is not blessed with a great voice, certainly, but she is nevert! 
vocalist of a high or 


he executes the most elaborate and florid | 
with ease and correctness, dwells on g-sustained notes without the sli 
tendency to waver, and it is only when she bears much on the outer edge 
voice that it becomes meagre and unsatisfactory. Hence we imagine, when t 
new candidate for public favour becomes better known, her popularity will 
more distinguished and the theatre reap a profit from her exertions. 
Didiée achieved a new triumph in the opening of the second act, ‘*‘ Dit 
buona gento,” which was enthusiastically encored. Two choruses were sim 
complim ; overture ditto. Among many other strikingly characteristi 

is an extret e third act—an aria @ /a chass 
accomp ini horns, two natural ones in F, two in C, and one v 
horn in C, re is also a very odd combination with piccolos and 
clarionet. we must t a fresh tribute to the triumph 

bard over myriads of bristling , and also to tender a word of j 

to the great conquest in scenic art and stage machinery. With reference to the 
storm scene at the close of th¢ ict, Mr. Beverley appears to have outd 
himself. But to make the oper attractive the shears must be well appl 
Between the acts the name of Meyerbeer was continually resounding, an 
venerable composer was led on | . Costa to acknowledge the complim 
The en nged the y », that the last chord in the‘ Pilgrim 

of Ploérmel” had ‘ Big Ben” of Westminster thun 


out ** One 


cores 80 pr 


to the final Royal Italian Opera C 
we have been brought into conta 


When the vocal and instrumen 
T 


A brief allusio 
cert at the Crystal palace. 
‘another, and another ye 
under M. Costa had finished their seasonal course, that over which M. Bene 
and Sig. Arditi have control, y organised, followed the forsaken tr 
merely changing the day of perforn » from the middle to the end of the w 
It occurred, no doubt, to the executive, that as Mlle. Tietjens had never paid a 
professional visit to Sydenham, an opportunity too good to be overlooked now 
presented itself. Piccolomini, also, an universal favourite, who had t 
sung he Palace since her trip to our son Jonathan, was also avai 
able. Then there i I nd Guarducci, with a cluster < 
lites; so that a concert w included so many really 
celebrities required only the patronage of a tasteful public 
Saturday’s meeting equal to any preceding ones of a similar character. 
sanguine anticipations formed by the promoters of the new ser } 
not fully, were to a great extent realised. Tietjens, avowedly one of th 
impersonators of the lvric drama, is also possessed of vocal attributes of th 
highest order. In proof s, we would merely refer to the grand scena an 
aria from “ Fidelio,” “‘ A qual furor ti condurra” (scene 6, act 1), which w 
given with a breadth of expression and musical intensity but seldom met wi 
A duet, “Sul aria,” from ‘Nozze de Figaro,” stimulated the audi 
high pitch enthusiasm. In this Tietjens and Piccolomini divided + 
r lady was -eminently successful, and had to re-appear 
ted to No triumph could have been more complete 
7 air in “Don Giovanni,” “ Vedrai carino.” Out of the storn 
arose for a repetition sprang Arline’s aria in the “ Bohemian Gi 
sung to English words, “I dreamt,” &c., and in a manner that 
native prima donna might copy to advantage. Guiglini’s rendering 
romanza, * Tu m’ami, mio bel angelo” (‘“‘ When other lips,” &c.) was an 
mirable one, and well deserved wre that resulted. The mirth-provokir 
duet from “ Italiana in Algeri,” ‘‘ Se inclinassi ” (se. 3, act i.), told imi 
and Signori Belart and Aldighieri had to repeatit. Another decided bit was m 
by Sig. Badiali in the oft-attempted ‘* Non piu andrai.” There was one drawb 
to the completeness of the entertainment, viz., the absence of Guarducci 
indisposition. Visitors to first-class concerts calculate on the issued programme, 
and feel a disappointment that rarely vents itself in noisy expression. In this 
instance there was, of course, no blame attachable to any one. It is to be 
hoped that on the next occasion the conductor will either treble the number of 
orchestral executants, or not attempt such instrumental works as ‘ O 
and the ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream” with merely a chamber band. 
other respects the Drury Lane company have a claim on public approbation. 

A strong bill put forth by the musical directors of the Surrey Garden ¢ 
certs had the effect of cramming the spacious hall, on Monday last, almost tc 
suffocation, long before the announced time for commencement. Reeves was 
the leading star, although Mme. Anna Bishop, Miss Dolby, and others of n 
and consequence had important work assigned them in the programme. 
confirmation of the popularity of Reeves at this place, we advert to the circum- 
stance of the stormy applause that invariably followed every thing that he did. 
Nor was this al]. The non-compliance with monstrously unreasonable 
requests threatened, in one or two instances, not only to endanger 
the character of the concerts themselves, but to imperil life and li 
Many heads of families, as well as more adventurous individuals, withdre 
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f-om a scene more resembling a bear-garden than an assemblage of orderly, 
igent, and music-loving people. The directors could not allay the storm, 
22ves would not. Why he should sing “ Fra poco’”’ t-vice, and every other 
twice, we could not certainly understand; and when the ‘ shillings” 
mpted to awe the great tenor into compliance the aspect of the affair changed 
still more materially, and Reeves, in a bold yet respectfully-defiant tone, gave 
them to understand that, as he had done his duty towards a rational public, he 
was under no alarm, and would not asan Englishman be coerced. After a storm 
comes invariably a calm. A few very troublesome gentlemen being expelled, 
order was restored, but at too late a period of the evening to make it enjoyable. 

Verdi’s five-act opera, “I Vespri Siciliani,” was produced at Drury Lane for 
the first time on Wednesday evening. The argument is based on the well- 
known historical facts relative to the oppression of the Sicilians by Guy de 
Montfort, the governor, the rapacity of the French soldiery, and the struggle 
for emancipation. The cast of Wednesday included Malle. Tietjens as Elena, 
Sig. Mongini as Arrigo or Henri, and Sig. Fagotti as Montforio. We purpose 
going fully into this interesting work in our next. 














MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP 

: i DAY BRINGS MR. ALBERT SMITH’S SEASON at the Egyptian 

Hall to an end, and Dame Gossip says that a part of the vacation will be 
employed by this amusing and successful entertainer of the public in getting 
married. Rumour is at least constant in this case, for the lady is still said to 
be Miss Mary Keeley. Thus will be falsified the adage which says that matches 
much talked of never come off, and thus will be verified the saying of the 
poet that 

None but the brave deserve the fair. 

We have not yet heard whether Mr. Smith proposes to spend the honeymoon 
at the summit of Mont Blanc or in Crim Tartary; but it is to be hoped tbat on 
his return he will be able to enliven his audience with something about matri- 
mony from a comic point of view. 

The papers have been very historical and very facetious this week about the 
final closing of Vauxhall. We believe that at last the dingy old placeis really 
shut up, and that bricks and mortar will soon render its revival impossible. 
Without carrying our readers back to the days of Mr. Simpson (he of the 
cocked hat, the historical bow, and the stereotyped ‘‘ Welcome to the Royal 
Property”), all that we remember of Vauxhall has been in connection with its 
worst days, and we can therefore view its destruction with feelings of unmixed 
satisfaction. Oil lamps even in thousands, and pasteboard temples, and crowds 


ef roughs and drabs, are not very pleasant objects of contemplation, even when 


accompanied by bad and dear suppers, undrinkable punch, and the prospect of 
arow. But now, as Mr. Tennyson has observed, 

The old order changeth, giving piace to new; 
and Mr. T. B. Simpson of Cremorne. with his fresh and beautifal gardens, 


brilliant gaslights, handsome, commodious hotel, and troops of civil waiters, all 
attended by the most perfect good order, have wiped out Vauxhall and its dirty 
dandvism long ago. And we suppose the time will come when the same law 
will degrade that which we now prefer. Vauxhall was thrust out of town by 
mere topographical necessities. Houses grew round it, and a vulgar neigh- 
bourhood brought vulgar visitors, until the place became unvisitable, and it 
rapidly declined to its fall. Whocan tell how long it may be before Chelsea 
grows into a dingy suburb, and Cremorne has to give place to some new 
Pré Catalan out by Richmond or Twickenham ? 








ARCHAOLOGICAL ITEMS. 





ie MAS WRIGHT, Esq., F.S.A., the eminent antiquarian, whose labours 

have thrown such light upon the Wroxeter excavations, furnishes the fol- 
lowing interesting information respecting the progress of the discoveries on the 
site of the Roman Uriconium: 

It will be remembered that the first excavations laid open a very extensive public 
building, the exact object of which is very doubtful, forming the corner of two prin- 
streets of the Roman city of Uriconium, one running east and west, buried 
under the soil; the other running north and south, identical with the road now called 
the Watling-street-road. The necessities of agriculture have required that the walls 
of this public building should be buried again, and they are now covered with a crop 
of turnips. It will be remembered, also, that to the south of this building the exca- 
vator had opened several rooms of what appeared to have been an extensive mansion. 
It is in this latter building that the more recent excavations have been carried on. I 
may remark that the whole site of this building, and no doubt of other buildings to 
the south of it, are included in the piece of ground of which the Excavation Com- 
mittee is now the tenant. This piece of ground is bounded by the hedge of the 
Watling-street-road, or, in other words, it lies on the side of what was probably the 
principal street in the Roman city. After nearly a month’s interruption, the 
cause of which is now sufficiently notorious, the excavations were recommenced 


cipa 


from this hedge side from 80 to 90 feet to the southward of the former 
excavations. A wall was immediately found, bordering on the street, in 
which there were two doorways, one to the north, about 12 feet wide, ap- 


proached from the street by an inclined plane, formed of very large and massive 
paving-stones; the other, about 30 feet more to the south, not quite one-half as wide, 
and approached by two stone steps, very much worn, and in a manner which showed 
that the concourse of people who entered on foot must have come generally up the 
street from the south. Both these entrances led into a court about 40 feet square, 
paved very neatly with bricks in herring-bone fashion, which in places has been a 
good deal damaged and mended during the Roman period. The larger entrance was 
probably intended for horses and carts, and it is rather curious that in this part of 
the court a portion of a horseshoe was found. Among numerous objects found here 
2 lodged in the Museum at Shrewsbury were two portions of very fine and large 
capitals of columns, so that there must have been in this part of the building a great 
disp!ay of architectural magnificence. The interior of this court has only yet been 
partially cleared, but walls have been traced in the centre which may perhaps have 
wlionged to a fountain. On two sides, north and south, this court was bordered by 
a series of small square rooms, the floors of which were some feet below the level of 
the court, and which, as they now remain with the walls between two and three feet 
above the court, have no apparent means of entrance, and are found filled with dif- 
ferent objects, which would lead us to look upon them as store-rooms. One appeared 
to have been a depdt of charcoal with undoubted traces of mineral coal (they have 






only yet been partially cleared out), and in two others, one on each side of the court, 
were found great quantities of bones of different animals, stags’ and other horns, &c.; 
and, as many of them had been sawed and cut, they may, perhaps, have been col- 


lections of materials for the manufacture of the various objects of bone and horn 
which are found very abundantly in the excavations. We are led almost to the sup- 
tion that there may have been magazines of such articles for sale by the cireum- 
st 2 that a number of weights, made of metal and stone, some of them with Roman 
numerals upon them, were found scattered about. In this court, also, were found 
skulls and other remains of dogs, which have been pronounced by comparative 
anatomists to belong to mastiffs of the pure old English breed. At the back of this 
court, or eastern side, was found a long walled space which may have been a sort of 
cloister or cryptoporticus. A doorway in the back of it, where the excavators 
entered it, suggested the propriety of running a trench directly eastward; a plan 


. ; “ “te 4 
which was followed, and which led to interesting discoveries. A transverse wall was 





sot 


first met with, and after that one or two different levels or terraces with smooth 


| 








pavements of cement, until at length the excavators came down to a much lower 


floor which was paved with large flagstones, and which was 45 feet across. ‘The floor 
was covered with dark earth, filled with broken pottery and other objects, which 
would lead us to suppose that this had been a reservoir of water. Another floor of 
about 100 feet across brought us to massive walls of a building, and the continuation 
of the trench showed a rather higher floor, until it again sunk to a deep floor of 
about 10 feet by 30, formed of large Roman flat tiles, 12 inches by 18, which has been 
completely uncovered, and the trench was carried on beyond this perhaps another 
100 feet, till it came to a strong boundary wall at the eastern extremity of the 
ground now in possession of the Excavation Committee, which appears to be 
the eastern extremity of the building we are now exploring. Itis opposite the 
eastern end of the mass of Roman masonry standing above ground, known as (ld 
Wall. A trench has been carried along the line of the eastern boundary wall, abou 
100 feet, till the workmen came to the continuation of the mass of what were sup 
posed to be domestic rooms, found immediately to the south of the old wall. A 
small square room, with a well-preserved herring-bone pavement, projects eastwardly 
beyond the boundary wall of the main building. It communicates westwardly with 
aroom having a deep hypocaust, with its walls entirely covered with the remains of 
the flue tiles, so close together that the room has evidently been intended to be very 
much heated. Still proceeding westward, we come upon a series of rather wide 
passages, with another hypocaust, in which, when opened, were found the remains 
of the skeletons of what appeared to be two young women. The women of Uri 
conium seem to have sought concealment from those who were massacring the 
inhabitants by creeping into the hypocaust, which would be something analogous 
to getting up the chimney of a modern house—a very unsatisfactory place of 
refuge, it must be confessed, when the house was set on fire, and they seem all to 
have been suffocated, or perhaps baked. In another hypocaust, further west in 
the same line, the skeletons of an old man, with his money, and apparently two 
women, were found. Beyond this is another square room, with a herring-bon 
pavement, resembling closely that at the eastern end of the building, and stil] 
more westwardly are the large rooms with hypocausts, which were the side of the 
first excavations to the south of the old wall. We have thus observed her 
a line of apartments extending from east to west, above 150 feet, which 
are now open to the inspection of visitors, in addition to the square court 
described above. It is somewhat singular that we have not found any mosaic pave 
ments, but the floors of the rooms appear generally to have been formed of smoothed 
cement. This, embodied with some other circumstances, leads me to suspect that we 
are still in buildings of a public character, perhaps baths and washhouses. The 
works at the north-eastern corner are laborious and slow, forthe men have to remo 
10 or 12 feet of earth before they get to some of the floors, but we are rewarded by 
finding the walls standing in places 9 or 10 feet high, which naturally enables us to 
understand much better the character of the remains. I expect that when we have 
pursued a little further the excavations on this spot we shall obtain the key to the 
character of this great mass of buildings. I will dono more than allude to the nume 
rous objects of various kinds which have been already found in the course of thes 
excavations and have been placed in the Museum at Shrewsbury. It may be well to 
state, as { expect it is not generally known, that the Excavation Committee has 
decided with great liberality that free admission to the excavations shall be given to 
the public, and I am informed that, besides pedestrian visitors, there arrive on an 
average not less than a dozen carriages a day. I feel convinced that the public wil! 
appreciate the importance of the undertaking, and that they will give it their best 
support, and, as the excavations proceed and become more and more interesting, | 
cannot but hope the day will come when the Government will think right not to 
withhold from this English Pompeii the favour which it has at times bestowed on the 
diggings at Carthage and other ancient sites abroad. 

Several cases of antiquities, brought from Asia Minor by the Nappy stean 
vessel, have been received this week at the British Museum. They have not yet 
been opened, but are supposed to contain fragments of Greek sculptures aud 
inscriptions from Asia Minor. 








LITERARY NEWS. 





i ig PROPOSAL made by Eton College more than two vears since to the Cam 

bridge University Commissioners, “ That the sensof all British subjects, othe 
wise duly qualified, be admissible as candidates for Eton scholarships,” has 
received the sanction of the commissioners, and is now become a part of th 
statutes of Eton College. 

Meetings of the Cambridge University Commissioners were held at (¢, 
Adelphi-terrace, on Tuesday the 19th, Wednesday the 20th, Thursday th 
21st, and Friday the 22nd instant. The commissioners present were the Right 
Rey. the Lord Bishop of Chester, the Right Hon. Lord Stanley, M.P., the Rev 
Dr. Vaughan, and Mr. Horatio Waddington. 

A deputation from the Royal Horticultural Society, on the subject of the 
proposed garden at Kensington Gore, had an interview with Earl Granville o 
Monday at the Council-office. The deputation consisted of the Earl of Ducie, 
Sir J. Paxton, Mr. Blandy, Mr. Henry G. Bohn, Mr, T. Grissell, Mr. Godson, 
Mr. Clutton, and Professor Lindley. 

The President and Fellows of the Royal College of Physicians have issuet 
cards of invitation to a soirée to be held on Wednesday, August 3. 

The Bookseller says:—‘‘In our last number we mentioned that the Messrs 
Black, of Edinburgh, were about opening a London establishment; this state- 
ment, we are informed, is incorrect, or at least premature, as they haven 
immediate intention of doing so.” 

On Friday the 22nd the Mayor and Sheriff of Oxford, accompanied by the 
Aldermen, waited upon the Vice-Chancellor at Pembroke College, and took the 
usual oath of fealty to the University, on the agreement by both bodies tbat 
for ever afterwards it should be abolished. Had the University granted th 
concession some few years ago, it would have saved the city probably 1,000/. in 
law expenses. 

On Tuesday, the 19th, and the two following days, the library of the poet 
Wordsworth, consisting of nearly 3000 volumes, was offered for sale. The 
rostrum was occupied by Mr. John Burton, auctioneer, of Preston, who “ did 
his spiriting” with much ability, and manifested no little tact in the manner In 
which he expatiated on the volumes and the associations connected with them 
The mode in which the books were arranged and catalogued was superior t 
anything of the kind previously seen in the provinces, where a huge poster 1s 
generally the only catalogue provided for the public. There was a large atten- 
dance of booksellers from London, Dublin, Manchester, and other towns, of 
clergymen and private buyers. Among the latter were Lady Cranworth, Sir 
John Richardson, of Arctic fame; Dr. Davy, the brother of the inventor of the 
safety-lamp; and the Rey. J. Wordsworth, a grandson of the poet. The first 
dav’s sale seemed somewhat affected by the weather, the rain pouring in tor- 
rents, and preventing a thronged attendance. On the second day there was 
more animation in the biddings, and on Thursday, the concluding day, wher 
the books sold were principally in verse, the bulk of them being presentatlol 
copies from their authors to Wordsworth, there was much competition, some © 
the lots bringing remarkably high amounts. It should be noticed that auto 
graphs inserted in most of the books gave them great additional value in t! 
eyes of the bidders. Among the most attractive lots were the following :— 
39. Mr. T. Herbert, ‘ Description of the Persian Monarchy, now being the 
Orientall Indyes; a relation of some Years’ Travaill begunne Anno 1626, folis 
calf, 1634; very scarce, 122. 12s.—59. “ Political Disquisitions,” 3 vols. 8’ 
calf, 1774 (‘*From Thomas de Quincey to William Wordsworth, Grasmer. 
Friday, June 22nd, 1810,” in De Quincey’s autograph), 1/. 1s.—164. Talfour’. 
T. N. (Mr. Justice), ‘ Recollections of a First Visit to the Alps in 1841, with 
autograph presentation of the learned author, and MS. sonnet on the recepli 
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of the poet Wordsworth at Oxford, and five others, 15s.—204. ‘ Calvino, 
Joanne, Institutio Christiane Religionis,” 8vo. calf, Geneve (autographs of S. T. 
Coleridge and W. Wordsworth), 1569, 12 4s.—224. ** Donne, John (Dr. in 
Divinity), LXXX. Sermons Preached by that Learned and Reverend Divine in 
the Cathedrall Church of St. Paul's, London,” folio, calf, 1640 (autograpb, 
“ William Wordsworth, bought at Ashby-de-la-Zouche, 1809”), 1. —285. ‘ Pur- 
chas his Pilgrimage; or, Relations of the World and the Religions observed in 
all Places Discovered from the Creation to tl The third edition, by 
Samuel Purchas, parson of St. Martin’s, by Ludgate, London. Folio. Printed 
by William Stansby for Henry Fetherstone, and are to be sold at his shop in 
Paul’s Churchyard, at the Sign of the Rose,” 1617, 10. 3s. Brown, Sir 
Thomas, “* Religio Medici, with observations, by Sir Kenelm Digby,” 8vo. 1669 
(autograph, ‘“‘ William Wordsworth, given to him by Charles Lamb”), and 
three others, 17. 6s.—361. ‘‘De Re Rustica,” M. Catonis, &c., not perfect, but 
containing numerous MS. annotations and observations by the late 
Laureate, 2 vols. 4to. Parisiis, apud Stephani, Russia, 1543. It is by this work 
its extraordinary author, statesman, historian, orator, is identified with the 
science of agriculture. It consists of very brief directions for the management 
of afarm and for economical housekeeping, from the buying of an estate to a 
charm for curing oxen and a receipt for cheesecakes. —478. Bulwer’s (Sir 
Edward Lytton) ‘Siamese Twins,” and other Poems, 8vo. 1831 (with autograph 
presentation by the author to the “‘ Illustrious Wordsworth”) and another book, 
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in each volume). This work, which was published at 18s., realised 37. 9s.— 
190. George Chapman’s translation of ‘‘the whole works of the Prince of Poets 
in his Iliads and Odyssey, according to the Greeke” (with the engraved fron- 
tispiece by Hollar, and portrait bv Hole, so rarely to be met with), at London; 
printed for Nathaniel Butter, 57.—491. Chapman’s ‘‘ Homer,” another copy, 
without frontispiece, but containing the engraved dedication, on the back of 
which is written thirteen lines by S. T. Coleridge, dated February 12, 1898; a 
omparison of Chapman with Ben Jonson and Milton; along MS. criticism 
Chapman’s merits as a translator, by the same writer, also inserted within the 
over, 3/. 9s.—499. ‘ Collins’s (W m) Odes,” on several descriptive and alle- 
goric subjects, small 4to. 1747; the first edition, extremely rare, 
“Parnassus (England’s); or, the Choysest Flowers of our Modern Poets, with 
their Poeticall Comparisons; hereunto are annexed various Discourses, both 
pleasant and profitable.” 12mo. imprinted at London, 1600; ** Wit’s Recre- 
ations, containing 630 Epigrams, 160 Epitaphs, and variety of Fantasies and 
Fantastics, good for Melancholly Humours,’ 12mo. 1641. These two thin 
uodecimos in tattered leather covers were sold for 27. 12s.—629. Randolph’s 
Thomas, M.A.) ‘* Muses’ Looking-Glass,” &c., 12mo. Oxford, England's 
Helicon, or the Muses’ Harmony,” 1614. These two little books were bough 
animated contest, by Mr. Dawson, of Cannon-street, London, for 
. 14s. —647. Scott’s (Sir W.) ‘* Marmion,” 4to. 1808, with a itograph, ‘* Walter 
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Scott to W. Wordsworth,” 17. 10s.—649. Scott’s (Sir W.) “ Lord of the Isles,” 


























tto, 1815, with autograph, ‘* W. Wordsworth, from Walter Scott,” 12. 18s.— 


689. “* Wordsworth’s Poems,” in 2 vols. 1807, largely annotated, revised, and 
mended for subsequent editions; ‘* Poetical Works of William Wordsworth,” 
Vol. V. 1837, a few pencilled memoranda inside the cover; ‘The Loss of the 
Locks,” a poem, the two last pages MS., in the autograph of the author, James 
Montgomery, Sheffield, December, 1799, 22. 12s. ‘* Wordsworth’s 
Poetical Works,” 6 vols. 12mo. Moxon, 1837. Perhaps more than in any other 
xisting data, the growth of the poet’s mind may be perceived in these volumes. 
hey contain a large amount of variorum readings, inspired jottings, and con- 
tive emendations, together with additional short poems in the author's 
pencil-autograph. It is most probable these were his pocket companions and 
communists in his later poetical rambles and in his fireside musings. This 
work, published at 36s., was, in consequence of the manuscript interpolations of 
ordsworth, eagerly contested for. After a lively competition, it was purchased 
y Mr. Kerslake, from Bristol, for 15/.—691. “‘ Wordsworth’s Sonnets,” 
ected in one volume, 12mo. 1838. A _proporti of the p 
remarks applies in this instance. These sonnets, at 6s 
listinguished with the previous lot, were also much coveted, being ¢ 
knocked down for 3/. ds. 
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The Scotsman anounces that the date of the meeting of the British 
\ssociation at Aberdeen is fixed for the i4th of September, when his Royal 
Highness the Prince Consort, the president for the year, will deliver the opening 
ldress. Among other celebrated persons whose attendance at the meeting is 
xpected Professor Agassiz is mentioned. 

The Scotsman says: ‘* We understand that Lord Brougham and his Grace 





the Duke of Buccleuch will be nominated for the office of Chancellor of the 
niversity of Edinburgh. The election, which takes place in October, is by the 
General Council of the University, the register of which, we understand, 
ilready numbers above 300 members. 

A bill has been prepared and brought in by 


























Messrs. Clive, Dunlop, and 
baxter, for removing doubts as to admission to the office of Principal in the 
hiversities of Scotland. The following is a copy of the same:—‘t Whereas 
oubts have arisen as to admission to the office of Principal in the universities 

Scotland, under the provisions of an Act of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
years of her Majesty Queen Victoria, intituled ‘ An Act to regulate the admis- 
on of professors to the lay chairs in the universities of Scotland,’ and of an Act 
{the twenty-first and twenty-second years of her said Majesty, intituled ‘ An 
ict to make provision for the better government and discipline of the Univer- 
ties of Scotland, and improving and regulating the course of study therein, 
nd for the union of the two universities and colleges of Aberdeen ;’ and whereas 
"1s proper that such doubts should be removed: be it therefore enacted and 
eclared by the Queen’s most excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and 
consent of the lords spiritual and temporal, and commons, in this present Par- 
ament assembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows: ‘ It shall not 
“necessary for any person who shall have been or shall be elected, presented, 
"provided to the office of principal in any of the universities or colleges in 
se tland, except the College of St. Mary’s in the University of St. Andrews, to 
ike and subscribe the acknowledgment or declaration mentioned in an Act 
passed in the fourth session of the first Parliament held in Scotland by her 
“ajesty Queen Anne, intituled ‘An Act for securing the Protestant religion 
‘nd Presbyterian church government ;’ but every such person shall make and 
‘doseribe, in the manner provided by the said first-recited Act as to 
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ed, presented, or provided to lay chairs in any such university or C ilege, 
4¢ declaration therein set forth.’ ” ‘ ‘ 
_ Amonstrous production in the way of illustrated journalism has lately made 
., “ppearance in New York, entitled ‘The I!luminated Quadruple Constellation.” 
‘his leviathan paper is eight feet four inches long by five feet ten inches broad, 
‘eighs 3001bs. to the ream, and four of its pages are occupied with engravings. 
“he folding and turning of such a paper must be quite an undertaking. 
he New York Commercial Times, giving an account of the present state of 
ee publishing trade in New York, says: ‘‘ Book-reading New York has gone 
the country ; publishers are contemplating the prospects for the autumn, 
* leir clerks have nothing to do but keep cool. As for authors, it would 
Puzzle the most inquisitive to find out what had become of them all. In truth, 
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American literature, which flourished so luxuriantly but a few years ago, is at a 
low ebb just now. And at this low ebb we fear it will remain so long as Ame- 


rican publishers can steal the books of English authors and mould public taste 
into a demand for them.” 

The same journal supplies a few notes of such American novelties 
as have lately appeared: ‘‘ Clark and Meeker, 49, Walker-street, send us 
‘ The History of the City of New York,’ an exceedingly well-got-up book, by 


Mary L. Booth, which we shall notice in our next. Messrs. Brown, Taggard, 
and Chase, of Boston, will soon give the public a rich dish of humour, served 
by Mrs. Partington and Ike. Let the nation prepare to laugh and 
An exceedingly,interesting and useful book, entitled *‘ The al 
Reader,’ has just been issued by A. S. Barnes and Co. Such a book was much 
needed. C. M. Saxon publishes ‘The Emperor of France,’ which is attracting 
considerable interest just at this time. We recommend this book to all who 

intimate acquaintance with the Bonaparte family. A work 
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desire to cultivate an 
published in England, and noticed by us some months ago, has just been re- 
published here by the Messrs. Appleton. It is entitled ‘ Memoirs of the Em; 
Catherine the Second, by herself.” ‘Hints to Housekeepers’ is an 
exceedingly useful little volume, published by A. P. Moore and Co., Fulton 
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street. lt was prepared by the late Frank Forrester, which is all that need be 
said of its merits. Messrs. Sheldon and Co. publish ‘ The Christian Graces,’ a 


series of lectures by Joseph P. Thompson.” 

The American Publishers’ Circular gives some interesting information respect- 
ng the Boston book trade sale, thus indirectly furnishing some strikir 
llustrative of the present condition of the book trade in the United States: 

As far as quantities, extent, variety, and value are concerned, the success of the 
present movement of the book trade in this city is now placed beyond all 
Nearly all the invoices have been received, and upwards of 200 pages of the 
printed. There are still a few more important invoices to receive ; but th 
in the hands of the printer upwards of 400 pages in large octavo, the whole of which 
will be printed during the coming week. The catalogue is now in course of printing 
at the rate of from thirty to forty pages a day, and employing fully twenty persons 
in its preparation. The list of Phillips, Sampson, and Co. is probably the heaviest 
the catalogue, reaching in value the amount of 20,000 dollars, at average trad 
prices. The invoices of Little, Brown, and Co., D. Appleton and Co., J 
eott and Co., Ticknor and Fields, Derby and Jackson, H. Cowperthwait 
Gould and Lincoln, Leavitt and Allen, T. B. Peterson and Co., Bazin and E) 
Mason and Brothers, Childs and Peterson, held 
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lickling, Swan, and Brewer, Sh« 





Co., Blanchard and Lea, come next in value, reaching in their several amounts from 
6000 dollars to 12,000 dollars each. There are a large number of invoices a 
ing severally to from 0 dollars to 5 dollars at a reason 


J ich,—making, 1) 
estimate, a total of upwards of 200,000 dollars. The! ur consequent on such a 
is much greater, and the expenses much larger, than many would be led 
who have not given the matter consideration; the number of volumes, 
quired for their reception, is immense, the labour especially requiring 
ness and dispatch in its management, to terminate its delivery in s 
business of the fall, and the requirements of the sold by 
the sales room, the sale commencing each day at eight o’clock in the morn 
continuing through the whole day until ten o’clock in the evening, without inter- 
mission, except that required for refreshment, this being furnished in rooms cor 

nected with the sales room. The records of sales are kept by two clerks, one <« 
whom enters the name, title of book, and price, the other the number of pies ¢ 
volumes to each purchaser; the sheets are then again copied, and sent to the 














sale. Books are 















rooms, when the books are | out, or assorted by the sales record to « I 
chaser; the bills are then made from the sales records, are generally ready for sett!e- 
ment at the close of the sale, and copies of them are also sent to the packing-r 

cheek off, and pack each purchaser's bill. At the packing rooms, as the 

received, the cases are opened, the invoices ‘ked off, and the books proper 








on shelves. The next step is the dividing byt es record, and finally their che 





i k- 
ng by the acking and delivering. 1 whole time occupied from the first 
reception to del is about two months, employing from ten to twelve clerks, and 
as many in the packing rooms. 



















































































































































The Acad Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, has awarded its annual 
ize ex eq . Noeldeke, of the Royal Librarv of Berlin; el 
\mari, of Palermo; and M. Sprenger, attached to the Civil Service lia 
Company, residing at Berne, for three treatises on the “* Critical y of 
the Text of the Koran,” proposed by the Academy for competition. 

Mrs. Alexander Kerr, translator of Ranke’s “ History of Servia,”’ &.. bas 
recently been admitted as a member of the Antiquarian Society of Vienna 
(Alterthums Verein). She is the jirst English lady who has received the 
diploma of this society. Mrs. Kerr bas also been admitted as a member the 
Geographical Society of Vienna. 

a 4° 
BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

Bohn's Cheap Series ral Index, Vol. IT. fool 8 
Bohn’s Illustrated Lil , hew edition, post 8vo. 7s. 6d 

3ohn’s Illustrated Lit edited by Forester, post &v 
Boyer and Deletanv 1 additions, &c., new editi x 2 
Brock’s (Mrs. ¢ H ition, foolseap Svo. 5s. cloth 
Chappell’s (W.) Popul: ic Olden Time ial 8vo. 48 th 
Carleton’s (W.) Irish Character, toolscap 8vo. 2s. 
Chosen (The) Peo; Author of * The Heir of Redclyffe,”’ 18mo. 1s. « 
Cooper's (J. F ve Spy, Pioneers, Wvandotte, 10s. 6d. eacl 
Cozzen’s (F.) Acadia, onth with the Blue Noses, post 8vo 6s. cloth 
Cole’s (J. W.) Life and T ical Times of Charles Kean, 2 vols. post 8vo. 2 
Cambridge Greek and I edit. by J. Conington, 18mo. 3s. 6 
Cassell's ch Dicti , by a r n, new edition, 8vo. 7 
Catalogue of Antiqu s, exhibited at i y 1856, 8vo. 21s. clot 
Chain (The) of Pearls, an Allegory, by A. B., 12mo. 1s. cloth 
Cicero’s Speech for Aulus Clue bitus, with Notes, by Ramsay, 2nd 
Consequences (The) of a First t he French, foolscap 8vo. ¢ 
Cornwallis’s (K.) Wreck and Ruin, ost 8vo. 31s. 6d. cloth 
Dewsland’s (E.) The Dudleys, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth 

Direy’s (L.) Latin Gram 12mo. 4s. cloth 

De Forest's (J. W.) Seac the Mystery of the Westervelts, post 8vo. 6s. f 
Dickens’s (C.) Works, Library Edition: Little Dorrit, Vo!. I. post 8vo. 6s. clot! 
Evans's (Ven. R. W.) Tales of the Ancient British Church, 3rd edition, 18mo. 2s. 6d 
Fulford’s (W.) Songs of Life, foolse 5s. cloth 

Friends in: Council, a new series, 2 t Svo. 14s. cloth 
Gore’s (Mrs.) Temptation and At ent, new edition, foolscap 8vo, 2s. boards 
Garibaldi, His Life, Colonel Exalbion, foolscap 8vo. 2s. boards 
Garibaldi’s (Gen.) I himself, translated by Dwight, post 8vo. Ss 
Galton’s (J. L.) N res on the Book of Revelation, 2 vols. foolscap & 18 
Gatty'’s (Mrs. A.) Parables from Nature, 2nd Series, 3rd edition, 32mo. 2s. clot 
Guinness’s (Rev. H. G.) Preac for Million, foolscap 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth 
Gore’s (Mrs.) Diamond and the Pearl, new edition, foolscap 8vo. 2s. boards 
Hopley’s (E.) Art, and how to Enjoy it, 12mo. 1s. sewed 
Halliwell's (J. O.) Introduction to the Evidences of Christianity, 2nd edit 
Hawkins and Stoney’s School Geography of England, 12mo. 2s. cloth 
Hawker’s (Lieut.-Col.) Instructions to Young Sportsmen, 11th eait ]. ¢ 
Hook’s (W. F., D.D.) Sermons suggested by the Miracles of our Lord, 2 vol 
Hemans’ (Mrs.) Songs of the Affections, new edition, 32mo. 1s. cloth 
Irving’s (Rev. E.) Preliminary Discourse to the Work of Ben Ezra, 8vo. 3s 

umes’s Naval History of Great Britain, cheap edition, Vol. IV. foolscap 8vo 
jervis’s (Capt.) Our gines of War, and how we got to Make them, post 8vo. ¢ 
Jervis’s (Capt.) Rifle-Musket, 2nd edition, post 8vo., 2s. boards ‘ 
Kendall’s (Rev. J.) Eccentricity ; or, a Check to Censoriousness, foolscap 8 
Lawrence's (C.) Handy book tor Young Farmers, foolscap 8vo., 2s. 6 th 
Leverington’s Descriptive Street Routes through the noble City of Lon fey i 





Light in Life’s Shadows; or, Hymns for the Sorrowing, foolscap 8vo., 4s. 6d 
Lang’s (J.) Wanderings in India, and other Sketches of Life in Hindostan, post 8v fh 
Life for a Life (A), by the Author of ** John Halifax, Gentleman,”’ 3 vols t 

Miller’s (T.) Gideon Giles the Roper, new edition, foolscap 8vo. 2s. boards 

M‘Dermott’s (M.) Lays of Love, foolscap 8vo. é6d. cioth 

Napier'’s (M.) Memorials, &c., of Lifeand Times of John Graham of Claverhouse, \ Bs.60 
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WILLIAM REID TIPPING, Manager 







































































































































































































ght (A) i Haunted House, by the ow lite fit to be the ec ied associate of the great men wi 
Ovid's Metamorphoses, edited by Dymo k. t i rs, and of Sir Walter hi mself he was a valued friend. Hy 
- Library: Smith’ milage 4 foneye : er ets clot! had, we believe, "gone some length in setting down many anecdotes of him and 
3, Passes i s, editec J. Ba « on j 
s(S e Prigione, with Notes | 6d. Cl, giit ae ss _ 
3 é I by the Author of t 8vo. 7s. 6d. clot — a : ——— 
S ers (The), edited by Dickens, Royau Dan -ENSARY FOR Dist rHE Ear.—The annual meeting 
P mong .. 48. 6d. cloth th ns aud subscribers to this valuable institution took place on Wednes- 
‘ ‘ ‘ > th da it at the Dispensary, Dean-street, Soho; the Rev. Davis Lamb in t 
H ousin Geoffry, foolscap 8vVo. 28. boards ch Fr he report it appear d that during the past year 754 patients | 
S.) Art of Taming Horses, new edition, foolscap Svo. 2s. 6d - ! 1 ft} 254 had |} : 
yr. 8.) Art of ’ pF peony se - _ be n of these 354 had been discharged cured, while 
A aaa tiier 3mo. ( hs The institution has thus been the means of 
21s. ¢ : r no less th an G14 | persons to their sphere in society. For in gen neral the 
3 ( Ry 3d. bds } . ' oe ‘i 2 ae - 
+ > =" ases connected with the st out the individuals so afflicted 
- 24. pla u 2asures and mutu usef ess of social intercourse. The class of 
ur - : aes ved consists of clerks in offices, governesses, needlewomen, domestir 
ts iy Dosage th cal li sailors, police, &c. The Dispensary is open two days in th 
Tuesdays and Fridays, and on these occasions may be seen up- 
; lust. 8vo. 18 th ) persons each day iting their turn of _atter lance, which is het 
h : nego: ‘ given irely gratuitously. A vote of thanks was unanimously given to Mr 
Harvey F.R.C.S., the medical the institut ition, who thus solely dis 
s. 18 sew | nerous duties of ion, and t to wl skill it is due that 3 
[ rate », Svo. 1s, boards restore gs ¢ al An earnest appea 
alter 7 7s. 6d ort of aid of an institution which thus uwi- 
illus ' such 5 S$ upon so many suffering members 
M AS IT WAS AND AS Ir Is.—The Builder very a; 
count of a visit to the British Museum given by Mr 
W illiam Hutton, the bo ler and historian of Birmingham, in 1784. Mr 
William Richard vein: 3 Gregory may take comfort in that there has certainly been effected a consider- 
wrning, died on the ith inst., in the eig Hamilton | ble improvement in the state of things in Great Russell-street during the last 
wa ited at Harrow, but, n ng \ ‘ y age, he was seventy years. Mr. Hutton says: ‘I was given _to understand that the d 
I to leave. Ill health also prevented him from gradus ating her of the contrary to other doors, would not open with a silver key—that interest must 
. , I . , : ‘ +" . + .- 
{ rsities. In 1799, when Lord Elgin was apt ointed arene age t Constan be made some ‘Gna before, and admission grat i 1 by a ticket for a future day 
+ Tr 1T 1¥ ¢ aas y g he mi. ¢ 1.3 . ae, 
i Mr. Hamilton accompanied hin attache and priv: Int This mode seemed totally to ex lude me. As I did not know a ris ght way, | 
year he was sent to Egypt on l atic mission to the ommander-in- a na aaa » Fake 
} 1? wi¢ = 1 a se is Gevermined to pursue a wrong, wl ic h ~P I 
( ie British Forces, and on t! x] ich from that country t a : | 
he was jloyed in negotiating the , by w they agre -d to sur- z stumbled i | ssessed of a a ticket for the r 
I the works of art which the; s point of carrying off to France i gs. We struck a bargain in 
Ont mn Mr. Hamilton rende1 to the lovers of Egyptian of December of the above year 
rouol this country, an 1 iat the 1m one gfe most to him), assembled at the ok 
y i t s ntor I li at thn re una con- vrotte £ . - ] F 
l . Information havii hat the she ad con . pretty fast, when I asked, wi 
led in one of their transports the v« ingu ott a stone, he 1 + tin Sel by what were tl uriosit 
went on board the s! , though th plague had broken outinh 1d obtained th | ee nace sete’ ee ge ele Anges ah 
valuab ize \ few years later, while returning to England in ay essel convey- | tall young 1 person, who seemed to be our conduct 
ing the celebrated Elgin marbles to this country, he was shipwrecked on entering | would you have me tell you ev 
pe Cerigo. In afew minutes the s] and the marbles went to the! Is Besides, are not the names written u 
: + « saw thai it et 4 bowsprit or + er . - 1 a ace 
: Honil med ‘ "> lis ’ »wsprit on to tl many of them?’ I was too much humbled by this reply to utter another wo 
i Iton remaine¢ 1 2 ) S€ and with the = . ’ a 
tp Arpad Bi a woo The company se i: they made haste, and were silent: no voi 
ers succe vith great ficulty and persev« . : . - 2 a 
. ! ‘ haar } aman nass tw eain ¢ n wl 
luat works of ancient Greek art from the é The publi | was neé rd Our . man | ” two minutes In a room in a 
Eg i,’ some time after his return to 1, prov a thousand tl ¢ nan attention, he cannot find time to bestow 
not misspent his time in Egypt, si he found p ; glance on each. When our leader opens the do rof another apartment, t 
t tervals of official duties, to collect materi for a work containing silent language of that action is ‘Come along!’ IfI see wonders which I 
" mount of new information respecting antiquities of a country) not understand, they are no wonders to me. Should a piece of withe 
t time but little known Mr. Hamilton w rwards private mae the floor. I should without regard shuffle it from uw 
iry to Lord Harrowby. id afterw Is p? -writer to Lord Mulgrave paper lie on the floor, 4 should with yu regat d shuffle it rom u 
In‘ ‘r, 1809, he became Under-Secretary of State for Foreign irs, which mv feet; but if [ am told it is a letter written by Edward VI. tha 
. , . ~ . 4 e 4 + — +t $ $ > He a1 . , 
pos until February, 1822, when he was appointed Envoy} ‘ information sets a value yn the piece; it becomes a choice morceau 
M * Plenipotentiary to the ¢ rt aples, where he rem: ti anti juity, and [I seize it with rapture. The history must go altogether; if 
In 18 ac ompanied Lord ¢ astlereag ris, and it was chic fly « owin g to is wanting, th 0 is of little vi alue I considered myself in the midst of 
7 ia hag tet —— r nted to — e toa j 2 bee: rich entertainment, e nitinn r of ten thousand rarities; but, like Tantalus, ! 
he French had on various o¢ ms removed to Paris e cor 12 pan th } 
) 0 sald not ste one t ime f V Cc « y 
e vhich he met Nae on visiting Italy a few years later proved how hi could not taste one. It grieved me to think how much 1 lost for want of a | 
Italians, and especially the illustrious Canova, with whom he had establishe oe sade glee In about thirty minutes we Ginad cardio todveer tose’ t 
af g of great intimacy a aa friendship, appreciated his efforts on their beh: princely mansion, which would well have taken thirty days! I went out 
W 1 the destruction of the Houses of Parliament in 1834 rendered as wise as I weat in; but with severe reflections that, for fear of losing my cha 
on . fr. Hami nm was > 4) we why re SS A pt ‘ 
ee ee oe ae . nelle tig an I he ad that morning abruptly torn myself from three gentlemen wit h whom I's 
ised th vices l f a classical style of architecture re 1¢e 2 . * ¢ , th tt 
: 7. 3 in favour of -elisonsh tyle of architecture in preferenc a aged in an interesting conversation; had lost my breakfast; got wet t 
1 shiot desire for mediwyal Gothic. In three letters addressed to tl nant tealt.e.aeire fa eee. age 6 thiliiess ¢ ‘cket : | 
Jat L} he vigorously but unsuccessfully oF pposed what he considered a Spent Oe sh own in pace veg ure; par 23 SDUNNgs 1OF & ticket ; | 
eg taste of the day. Mr. Hamilton was appointed in 1538 to be one of t 1eved through the rooms with violence ; had lost the little share of 
d trustees of the He resigned his trustec ship in Fe bruary humour I had brought i in; and cat me away completely disappointed.” Tl 
} 1 I tie tes. In 1833, Mr. Hamilton helped to esta- of Hutton’s life remarks that the old regulations of the British Museum seen 
S a ] ( yf ich he was 3] I g several ? a j » - » y 
> Royal Geogra ~~ of h he be a ce resident = ag several yressly calculated to create disgust, and to exclude as many persons as pos- 
’ I oted much o o the Royal Inst e Roys iety ; : 17: ~*~ +p 
L . lev rte m 1 ¢ t e Ro} al istitution, th y Ll SO¢ 1et} Vhen it was first oO} ned the trustees published ‘¢ Statutes and I 
I r re, and to the DilettantiS aty, of which last he was one of the most a - : Sree es ; 
l lactive members till the } 1 of his last illness. In conclusion, we ig to the Inspection and Use of the British Museum.” Among « 
nit some allusion to the hear atronage which he was ever ready to laid down were:—I1st. That such studious and curious persons as ¥ 
Z reign artists and scholars, we need only mention the names of | to see the Museum must, in the first place, make an app lication 
I te s tedt, and Pistr rae xi to point out the direction of his efforts; and, to the porter, stating their condition, place of abode, & that t 
gard to the last-named, it is n ich to say that, without his energetic ill another day for their tickets, and then go a third day to see the sig 
issistance, the world would never have seen the completion of the dies of the - Seay : 
Waterloo medal ut no more than ten tickets should | ye delivered out for each h 
: James, once a popular and admirable actor, died lately at his residence, at ice, and no person ersous be allowed to see anything without bei 
Kennington, aged seventy-three. Mr. Russell hhad left the stage for so many by the under n, or under assist ant. 1. That visitors sh 
} hat he is well-nigh forgotten by the play-goers of this generation. The be conducted in regular order and succession through ail the departments of t 
/ , raft; ¢ S st} e 2 * We , lde > jure 9 ors ] 7 ] 4 ° ) 3 3 he } 
cman, Fee aes to his death, ; wea —— A. nt —_ —_ | establishment, and not be allowed more than three hours to examine the w1 
W notice with affectionate mem ry and regre 1e death Oo 1is amiable, worthy & ' > 7 inoin 1 ie 4 - 1} rreat 
- , it depart when nc ven by ringing a bell | t ll, it appears, d id g) at 
old man, and admirable to whom our theatre in its golden days owed much. but depart when notice is gi oi J ais en ga bs ool his bell it appea ~s 
oty ~ 2: Ty ye u € e e ep a 
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